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Introduction to the Study of 
Practical Wisdom 
by Yves R. Simon 


UR INQUIRY will be centered on an example, and the 
6) chosen example will be complex enough to exclude the 
illusions that simplicity might produce. Here is a true story: 
two geographers, who were also men of wisdom, had just heard 
of an accident in which several mountain climbers had died. 
Having no professional interest in the exploration of mountains, 
I somewhat shyly remarked that it was perhaps unlawful to 
expose one’s life to such dangers for no other purposes than 
those served by the climbing of a peak. To my surprise the 
geographers blamed as plainly unethical the recklessness of 
mountain climbers. 

Let us imagine a dialogue on this moral issue, and follow 
the track of practical thought all the way down to action itself. 


One character in the dialogue says that the immorality of 


extreme risk is particularly obvious when a man is in charge 
of a family. This occasions the remark that even a bachelor 
is not master and possessor of his own life. At this point 
someone declares that, after all, every human action or absten- 
tion involves risks: the important thing is that the seriousness 
of the risk should never be out of proportion to the worthiness 
of the cause. Then the conversation turns to the purposes of 
mountain climbing. 

To accept danger in the service of science is better than 
lawful, especially if the benefit expected for theoretical and 
applied knowledge is great. Thus, mountain climbers, before 
they decide to go on an expedition, have a duty to weigh the 
probability of gathering valuable information. Here, it is 


pointed out that many times, in the history of science, dis- 
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coveries resulted from investigations which looked unpromising ; 
thus it would be good and desirable to climb mountains even 
without any definite expectation. But someone holds that the 
balance of wisdom is being disrupted, and says, with a bit of 
indignation, that you cannot endanger your life unless there is 
a strong indication that significant results are at hand. Tired 
of such insistence on the service of science, another person shrugs 
his shoulders: mountain climbers care little for the improve- 
ment of knowledge but enjoy the thrill of danger and the 
intoxication of accomplishment. An austere moralist stresses 
that such is the case indeed, and, in an impassioned tone, 
censures the light-heartedness which drives people to early 
death for the sake of what is no more than vainglory. 

However, is there not something to be said in favor of the 
attraction that dangerous life often exerts on generous natures ? 
For the service of society, it is all important that many persons, 
especially among the young, should face the supreme sacrifice 
with cheerful readiness. Dangers which look absurd, like those 
incurred by jockeys and car racers, by mountain climbers and 
circus performers, are socially beneficial inasmuch as they keep 
alive, in young people especially, a readiness to die with- 
out which society would suffer every day from softness and 
cowardice, and be exposed to betrayal at the hour of trial. 
But it is replied that great inconvenience attaches to any prac- 
tice suggesting that human life is little valued. Bullfights have 
a bad reputation in this respect: they are said to foster dis- 
regard for man as well as cruelty toward animals. 

The dialogue may go on for a long time without ceasing to 
be reasonable. Idle talk is not yet in sight. All that has been 
said so far is true, and much more truth can be relevantly 


voiced on the ethical problem raised by the dangers of mountain 


climbing. The statements made conflict with each other, yet 


this does not mean that any of them is false. They express 


contrasting aspects of the issue: precisely, a wise deliberation 
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gives keen attention to contrasts, and the most important task 
of wisdom often is to preserve a multiplicity of goods in spite 
of their opposition. 

So far, all the rules brought in are general in character and 
lie at a great distance from action. But consider the problem 
of a sportsman who has just been invited to join a team deter- 
mined to ascend a challenging peak. For his deliberation to 
be faultless, all the propositions of the preceding dialogue must 
play a role—though, perhaps, in merely virtual and implicit 
fashion. And many more particular questions are of essential 
relevance: granted that it is lawful to take some risk for the 
service of science and the glory of sportsmanship, what about 
the particularities of this individual case? Is the moment 
properly chosen? Whether we are or are not in the season of 
avalanches makes all the difference between foolishness and 
reasonableness. What about the guide? Is he experienced, 
serious-minded, temperate? How was his reputation estab- 
lished? By reliable witness or by hearsay? A conclusion is 
reached when and only when full assent is given to a judgment 
which, whether by affirmation or negation, immediately touches 
action. Let us suppose that this judgment is affirmative. The 
sportsman is equipped, walks toward his companions and says, 
“ Everything looks fine, fellows, I’ll go with you.” And off 
they go. 

We were already definitely = chin the system of practical 


thought when we were pondering, at a rather high level of 


abstraction, on such general duties as those concerning the 


preservation of one’s life and the necessary readiness to accept 
death for a worthy cause. But the practical character of thought 
has obviously increased with the transition to more concrete 
subjects and to questions closer to the final decision. The 
ultimate degree of practicality is attained by the judgment 
which, except in case of interference by some external force, 


cannot not be followed by action. Such is the command that 
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a sportsman gives himself when he walks toward his com- 
panions and declares that he is ready to go. It is by the study 
of the ultimate and ultimately practical judgment, that we 
propose to establish the fundamentals of the theory of practical 
wisdom. 
I 

This judgment, metaphorically described as touching action 
immediately, is, in a direct, proper and unqualified sense, the 
form of action. Therefore it is as practical as action itself.’ 

The notion of form, though primarily relative to the explana- 
tion of physical change, retains here all its signification. Within 
a complex reality, the form is the component by reason of 
which the complex is what it is rather than anything else, by 
reason of which it belongs to a genus and a species rather than 
to any other genus and species. The act of determinately 
willing to do- this, e. g., of being willing to go on a mountain 
climbing expedition, not hypothetically, but factually and here 
and now, is what it is, is constituted in its identity, is distin- 
guished from whatever it is not, by the ultimate practical 
judgment. A practical judgment is ultimate inasmuch as, all 
hypothetical considerations being transcended, it has the charac- 
ter of acommand. Action and the judgment which commands 
it are no more external to each other than the marble statue 
and the shape by reason of which it is a statue of Hercules 
rather than one of Apollo. Action—I speak not of any action 
elicited by a human being, but of those distinctly human acts 
which proceed from rational apprehension, deliberation and 


choice—includes the ultimate judgment by which it is deter- 


mined, just as a physical thing includes the form which, by 


being present within it, causes it to be what it is. 
There is such a significant contrast between thought and 
action that the notion of practical thought may seem to bear 


* De Anima, III, 10, 433a13; 11, 434a16. Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I-II, 
90, 1 ad 2. 
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the character of a compromise; it looks like a lump made of 


principles which qualify each other and hold each other in 


check. Indeed, at a distance from the concrete, as in the case 
of a universal rule considered as universal, thought falls short 
of total practicality.* But when the distance between thought 
and action is nil, when thought has come down into the complex 
of human action to constitute its form, it is described as prac- 
tical in an absolutely appropriate sense. To sum up, let it be 
said that the expression “ tue practical order,” designates both 
action itself and practical thought. All practical judgments 
belong to the order of practical thought, but the ultimate one, 
and it alone among judgments, belongs also, intrinsically and 


necessarily, to the order of action. 


II 


The ultimate practical judgment involves a unique synthesis, 
namely, the putting together of a certain “that” and of the 
act of existing. Indeed, a theoretical judgment may express, 
in a diversity of ways, the synthesis of essence and “to be”; 
it may express it as fictitious, as possible, as actual and as 
present in actual experience. What is unique in the synthesis 
that the last practical judgment involves is its decisive weight, 
the actuality of the tendency that it conveys, the drive by 
which it carries a “that ” toward the act of existing, in short, 
the unconditional fashion in which it unites the formal cause 
and the final cause, the object of cognition and the object 
of appetition.* Let this synthesis be called the synthesis of 
realization, and let us remark that it determines, all the way 

2 In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1 ad 4. 

% In III de Anima, 4, n. 635; In I Eth., 3, n. 35; Summa Theol., I, 14, 16; 
Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I, 63, 3; John of St. Thomas, Curs, Phil., Ars. 
Log. I, Sum. 1, 3, ed. Reiser, 10b15 (Outlines of Formal Logic, transl. F. 
Wade [Milwaukee, 1955] p. 33; 2, 1, 4, 269b34, The Material Logic of John 


of St. Thomas, Basic Treatises, transl. Y. Simon, J. Glanville, and G. Hollen- 
horst [Chicago, 1955] pp. 33-34.) 
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down from the highest principles of the practical order, a 
synthetic behavior in sharp contrast with the ways of theoretical 
thought. 

In order to understand what is meant by the traditional 
proposition that theoretical knowledge proceeds analytically and 
practical knowledge synthetically, we must go back to what is 
most fundamental in the notion of analysis and in the charac- 
teristic features of theoretical thought. “Analysis” is often 
understood as a synonym of “ decomposition,” and often con- 
notes the picture of things disjoined and scattered which offer 
to the mind only the dead parts of what used to be a splendid 
and living reality. It is analysis so understood which is scoffed 


at in the famous lines of Mephistopheles to the student: 


Whoever wants to know and to describe 
a living thing, 

First endeavors to drive the spirit 
out of it, 

Then he has the parts in his hand, 

But unfortunately the spiritual link 


is missing.* 


These lines are an adequate motto for the many schools and 
trends of thought which, in the last three generations, have been 
reacting against the tendency to universal resolution into ele- 
ments: holism, vitalism, the Gestalt theory, intuitionism of 
various descriptions, pragmatism, Charakterkunde, the stream 
of consciousness of William James, the deep self of Bergson, 
the action of Blondel, the existentialism of Sartre, ete.° Such 
indefatigable, never-ending reactions bear witness to the lasting 


foundation of that which is reacted against. Holistic phi- 


losophies are up against a power which will never acknowledge 


* Faust, Part 1. 


* Cf. the remarkable book of I. Berlin on Tolstoy’s view of history, The 
Hedgehog and the Fox (New York, 1957). 
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defeat, for, in spite of all shortcomings, it certainly holds its 
own in vast areas of research. It is of the greatest significance 
to determine whether the tendency toward universal decomposi- 
tion into parts, which threatens to kill the unity of things, is 
an essential feature of theoretical science. That it characterizes 
demonstrative knowledge, science in the traditional and cus- 
tomary sense of the term, is a major tenet of Bergsonism; 
according to this philosophy, whose profound intention is not 
pragmatic but contemplative,® real and living totalities are not 
apprehended, the spiritual link of things is irretrievably broken, 
and utilitarian bias remains in control of our approaches, so long 
as conceptual delineations, decompositions, distinctions, and 
abstractions are not transcended in intuitive insights akin and 
adequate to the primordial élan by which things come into 
being and are kept in motion. 

Yet inasmuch as it characterizes theoretical science, analysis 
is not primarily concerned with the relation of whole to part 
but with the relation of effect to cause and of consequence to 
principle. To analyze, or to resolve, is to render a situation 
intelligible by tracing an effect to its cause or a consequence to 
its principle. But there are two reasons why analysis is often 
associated with a process of decomposition into parts. The first 
is that experience generally presents us with contingent aggre- 
gates which must be divided into their components in order to 


find the processes of essential causality which alone are explana- 


tory. It commonly happens that these processes are not initially 


* Cf. H. Bergson, Time and Free Will, transl. R. Pogson (New York, 1928) 
chs. 2 and 3; Creative Evolution, transl. A. Mitchell (New York, 1911) ch. 
4; The Creative Mind, transl. M. Andison (New York, 1946) P. II, ch. 4. 
The word “contemplative” is meant to express the determination to 
transcend all bias due to the requirements of action, There are important 
aspects of pragmatism in the philosophy of Bergson, but they are never 
allowed a character of ultimacy. What is ultimate is a disinterested intui- 
tion, related to contemplation indeed by its disinterestedness, but not purely 
cognitive, by no means motionless, and ready to animate the highest forms 
of action. 
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free from contingent associations and have to be isolated by 
our industry, both rational and experimental. Divisions, sub- 


divisions, distinctions often subtle are so many operations pre- 


paratory to the analysis which is characteristic of theoretical 


thought. 

When explanation follows the line of material causality, a 
new relation may appear between analysis and decomposition, 
for the parts are the material cause of the whole. The analysis 
of a thing into its material causes may coincide with its 
decomposition into its parts. The notion of analysis will be 
more steadily associated with that of decomposition when 
material causes supply the prevalent method of explanation. 
Such was the case of western culture at the time when bi- 
ological, psychological, moral and social sciences took it for 
granted that the best they could do was to follow, as exactly 
as possible, the pattern set by the physical and chemical sciences. 
Here the materialistic method assumes the form of mechanism, 
and arrangements, movements, and rearrangements of particles 
are expected to account for all structures and processes. The 
criticism which gave birth to the holistic trends predominant 
in contemporary psychology was particularly aimed at theories 
designed to explain mental life by primary components pat- 
terned after the elements, atoms and molecules of the chemists. 

When the cause to which an effect is traced has the charac- 
ter of a whole, when a situation is rendered intelligible by the 
properties of the whole rather than by the nature and arrange- 
ment of the parts, the method is just as certainly analytical 
as in the case of analysis into parts. In both cases what calls 
for explanation is treated by being resolved, or analyzed, into 
that which has power of explanation. Contemporary episte- 
mology is crowded with remarks concerning the many opera- 
tions of synthetic and constructive nature that are constantly 
performed by theoretical science. These remarks, or most of 


them, certainly hold, but they do not invalidate the proposition 


| 
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that theoretical science is characterized by an analytical pro- 
cedure, for, whether it sets things apart or puts them together, 
theoretical thought remains primarily concerned with explana- 
tory knowledge, i.e., with the analysis of effects and conse- 
quences into causes and principles. 

Even when it stays at a great distance from action, practical 
thought is governed by a law of completeness which is derived 
from the metaphysical nature of the good. The act to be posited 
in existence, whatever it may be, is driven into existence by a 
desire. It either is an end or a way to an end: in either case 
it has the character of a good and cannot be what it is supposed 
to be save by the proper operation of all its causes. By the 
law of Dionysius,’ “ The good is brought about by a cause 
possessed of integrality, but a multitude of defects, though 
relative to parts, issues in evil.” In the example just described, 
it is clear that the act of joining a team of mountain climbers 
is not good, that the judgment which commands such an act is 
not what it is supposed to be, unless a multiplicity of conditions 
is put together so as to give the cause at work this character 
of completeness and integrality. The wise decision, in this 
example, puts together, synthesizes, the worthy purpose and the 
not excessive danger, moderation concerning such aims as the 
glory of achievement and the thrill of danger (which can so 
easily impair the soundness of judgment), the appropriate 
season and the adequate state of health, the skill of the guide 
and his moral dependability, the family responsibilities which 
weigh against readiness to face danger, ete. Anything lacking 
in this combination of conditions suffices to render the judg- 
ment imprudent. A slightly upset stomach by causing dizzi- 
ness, or a sprained ankle, may entail disaster for a whole team 
of mountain climbers. No wonder that men dedicated to 
theoretical studies are reputed to be at a disadvantage when they 


* Dionysius, the Pseudo-Areopagite. J. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, T. III, 
col. 729, De Divinis Nominibus, XXX (Paris, 1857). 
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have to be practical: their habits of thought are such that they 
have a tendency to leave out a few of the data or factors whose 
combination is indispensable for successful action. They are 
used to an order of things where what matters is the working 
of essential causes and their relations to their essential effects. 
It takes a great deal of versatility to be excellent both at the 
methods of abstraction, distinction, isolation and consideration 
in solitude which serve explanation, and the methods of syn- 
thesis, composition, complex consideration, oblivious of nothing, 
aware of the significance of the most minute accidents, which 
are the ways of wisdom in the life of action. The synthesis 
of command and realization is characterized by decisiveness 
and completeness: decisiveness concerns the relation of the that 
to the act of existing, completeness concerns the constitution of 
the that. In phases antecedent to command the practical syn- 


thesis is both indecisive and incomplete. 


The notion of use is of such significance in the theory of 
practical knowledge that no effort should be spared to make it 
entirely clear. Let us, first, consider examples evidencing the 
relation between good and evil in physical reality and in human 
use. External things, whether they be things of nature or 
works of human industry, admit of being good or poor in a 
physical sense and admit of being put to a good or to a bad use. 
It is possible to make a good use of a good car and a bad use 
of a good car and a bad use of a poor car and a good use of a 
poor car. Turning to the powers of man himself, it is obviously 
possible to make a good use of good eyesight, and a poor use 
of it, and a poor use of poor eyesight and a good use of it. 
What holds for a sensorial faculty holds equally for memory, 
imagination, intelligence and the will itself. It is possible to 


make a good use of a strong will and a poor use of a strong 


will and a good use of a weak will.... We might be tempted 


ad 
|| 
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to say that there is no connection between good in nature and 
good in use, or between evil in nature and evil in use. Yet 
some thought-provoking cases warn us that evil in nature may 
constitute, in various ways, an inclination toward evil in use. 
Correspondingly, the danger of evil use may be removed, or at 
least decreased, by some perfections of nature. The proposition 
that it is possible to make a good use of a poor car can be 
challenged when what is poor about the car is the condition of 
its brakes. With a car whose brakes do not work safely the 
only good use is, under almost all circumstances, abstaining 
from use, and we consider that it is improper to keep in one’s 
garage a car whose brakes are not safe: the availability of such 
a thing is a temptation to indulge in improper use. Thus, even 
though the thing under consideration be external to man, a 
certain defect of nature may cause a tendency toward wrong 
use. This assumes extreme seriousness when the thing suffering 
from a defect of nature is the human appetite itself, whose act 
is an inclination. Consider emotional aberrations: they may be 
totally traceable to accidents of nature and in no degree to bad 
use. But because they are of such nature as to admit of no 
good use, and because their dynamic character constitutes an 
urge, and perhaps a violent one, toward use and bad use, the 
law of good use is greatly concerned with their being silenced 
or uprooted. 

So far, we have been considering use in its human sense; 
we have spoken of good and bad use in relation to man, that is, 
in relation to the ends which are those of man precisely con- 


sidered as man. Let it be noticed that use may be relative not 


to man as man but to the particular quality of some power or 


expertness, and that good and evil in use may be relative not 
to the ends of man, but to this particular quality. A gram- 
marian is excellently qualified to make grammatical mistakes 
if he pleases to, and a highly skilled chemical engineer is the 


logical man for sabotaging a chemical factory. Whereas virtue 
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involves an essential tendency toward good human use, the 


neutrality of expertness is twofold: of any art or technique it 
is possible to make (a) a humanly good use, or a bad use, or 
no use at all, and (b) it is also possible to make a use which 
is right or wrong from the very point of view of art or 
technique.® 

It is entirely clear that the judgment concerning use is closer 
to action than any judgment about nature, and that, within 
the limits of voluntariness, the judgment concerning human 
use is closer to action than the judgment concerning particular 
use. The ultimate practical judgment involves the considera- 
tion of human use, and the disposition which makes for excel- 
lence in ultimate practical judgment is not a mere skill, expert- 
ness, art or technique, but a virtue in the full sense of the 
term. The mastery of an art makes it possible to perform 
excellently the operations of this art, if and only if this is 
what the craftsman pleases to do. But, once more, an art can 
be used against man and even against its own purposes. On 
the contrary, a virtue properly so called is, in the words of St. 
Augustine, “A quality . . . of which no one makes a wrong 
use.” ° It is impossible to make a wrong use of a virtue because 


a virtue procures the right use as well as the right quality of 


* This is the point that Peirce misses when he says that logic depends on 
ethics because ethics is the science of aims. (See The Essence of Mathe- 
matics in The World of Mathematics, presented with commentary and notes 
by J. Newman, V [New York, 1956], III, 1782. “...the main reason why 
logic is unsettled is that thirteen different opinions are current as to the 
true aim of the science. Now, this is not a logical difficulty but an ethical 
difficulty; for ethics is the science of aims.”) The aims of logic, say, valid 
and explanatory reasoning, involve no consideration of human use. There is 
such a thing as a logical, and such a thing as a nonlogical use of reasoning, 
and logic tells me which is which. But it does not tell me whether I should 
write papers on logic, or write papers in demonstrative form about some- 
thing else, or write essays that be persuasive rather than demonstrative, or 
just cultivate my garden: these are problems of human use with which 
ethics is concerned. 

* On Free Choice, 2. 19. 
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whatever is subject to its control. And not to make use of a 


virtue when circumstances demand that use be made of it is 


contrary to the essential inclination of virtue. Of all the 


intellectual habitus, prudence alone is a virtue properly so 


called—which indeed implies that it is not purely intellectual. 


IV 


The problem of truth in the practical judgment is best 
approached by asking in what sense a judgment immediately 
relative to action, a command, can attain certainty. Suppose 
that the heir to a considerable estate hears disquieting reports 
on the methods used by his grandfather in the making of his 
fortune. If the reports are true, he is not the legitimate owner 
of this estate which he has treated as his, in good faith, for 
some time. Although the doubt is slight, the honest fellow 
feels obligated to inquire. After patient and conscientious 
research, the doubt has not become more serious, but it has not 
been completely removed. It proved impossible to find the only 
document which could establish finally whether he or someone 
else is the legitimate owner of the estate. A time comes when 
it would be wrong to spend more time and energy on an inquiry 
which seems bound never to give any decisive result. All will 
agree that after such conscientious endeavors the factual posses- 
sor ought to conclude, “I am entitled to keep this estate.” 
Justice is fully satisfied provided he is determined to accept 
the consequences, no matter how unpleasant, of a possible dis- 
covery of the lost documént. How shall we interpret the 
proposition “I am entitled to keep this estate” in terms of 
truth and certitude? By hypothesis this proposition is not in 
certain agreement with the facts, for these have not been estab- 
lished certainly. The lost document may turn up, and reveal 
that the doubt was well-grounded, that the estate actually 


belongs to someone else. Then the honest man will confess that 
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he is not entitled to keep this estate. The proposition which 
terminated his inconclusive inquiry, “I am entitled to keep 
this estate,” proves to be at variance with facts. In a way it 
was false, but not in every way, for no one would declare that 
a man erred when, after a conscientious inquiry, he concluded, 
in accordance with all available evidence, that he was entitled 
to retain an estate. In view of the evidence available, his 
decision was what it was supposed to be. It was good. It fully 
agreed with the requirements of justice. It was the decision 
that any honest man had to make in such a case. It was the 
proper rule of action under the circumstances: for action cannot 
be ruled according to unavailable evidence. 

And thus we are led to understand that a practical judgment 
admits of being true or false in more than one sense. It may 
be true by conformity to the factual state of affairs: this is the 
primary, the theoretical, the unqualified meaning of truth. In 
that sense a practical judgment always falls short of certainty 
irasmuch as any practical situation involves contingencies which 
defeat the most earnest endeavor to establish the conformity of 
our judgments to the factual state of things contingent, i. e., of 
things which can be otherwise than they are. In ordinary life 
we forget about this uncertainty of our prudence because we 
are busy, because we are sensible, and because we are willing 
to take chances. Yet, the possibility of disastrous discrepancies 
between our decisions and the real state of affairs is threatening 
at all times, with death as a common effect of undetectable error. 
It would be unreasonable to eat food prepared by people notori- 
ously anxious to cause my death, but most of the time the 
thing sensible and virtuous, when mealtime has come, is to 
take food without thought of poison. True, once in a while 


you hear of whole families having died as a result of an accident 


in the preparation of food. The probability is extremely small, 


say, one over many million, but, between such a small prob- 


ability and the elimination of all adverse chance, the distance 


| | 
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is no smaller than between the yes and the no. Adjustment to 


life, good sense, good judgment consists, to a large extent, in 


an ability to know where to stop in the indispensable quest for 


a certainty which indeed cannot be attained in the world of 
contingency where our actions take place. Whether or not our 
food contains poison is worth ascertaining. But if we really 
mean to establish with certainty the conformity of the proposi- 
tion “ This food contains no poison” to reality, death by 
starvation is our certain destiny. The same considerations hold 
for all aspects of human life. We have to fight our way 
between careless action without appropriate inquiry and a 
neurotic search for certainty in uncertain matters. 

Yet our eagerness for certainty finds satisfaction in the world 
of action inasmuch as the practical judgment, over and above 
an inevitably weak quality of theoretical truth, is capable of 
another type of truth, of a practical truth, of a truth which 
becomes it properly as a practical judgment, of a truth which 
is not one of cognition but one of direction, of a truth which 
does not consist in conformity to a real state of affairs but in 
conformity to the demands of an honest will, in conformity to 
the inclination of a right desire.*° The man who doubted his 
ownership, having done his best to clear up the case, was 
judging in accordance with the requirements of honesty when 
he decided that he was entitled to retain the estate—with a 
firm determination, however, to return it in case new evidence 
should invalidate his reasonable conclusion. For a judgment 
which is unqualifiedly practical, the proper way to be true is in 
a practical sense; that is, to be true as a rule of action. The 
genuineness of a rule of action is its conformity to intention, 
provided, of course, that intention is itself genuine, that is, 
relative to the proper end. Posit the intention of the proper 
end and posit, in relation to the means, a judgment in un- 


*° Eth. VI, 2. 1139827; In VI Eth. 2; Summa Theol., I-II, 57 
Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I-11, 57, 5 ad 3. 


5 ad 3; 
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qualified agreement with the genuine intention: this judgment 


is the true rule of action, it is true as a rule of action, it 
possesses truth of direction, with absolute certainty—no matter 
how badly it may remain affected by doubt, when considered 
in relation to the real state of affairs, in other words, when 
considered in its theoretical truth.” 

Again, the rightness of desire is in no case compatible with 
indifference to the real condition of the factors involved in the 
bringing about of the intended good. The practical judgment 
which asserts that such and such a course of action will lead to 
the end cannot be established with complete certainty so far as 
its relation to facts is concerned. But the probable agreement 
of the practical conclusion with what does exist and what is 
going to happen in reality is a thing that right desire necessarily 
demands. Sometimes this probable agreement is sought through 
slow and leisurely research, which may spread over years, and 
sometimes it is sought in an extremely short space of time. 
At the wheel of a car a decision upon which the life of several 
persons depends may have to be made in a split second. 

When the desire is right, when the genuine end is properly 
intended, which implies that there is conscientious inquiry into 
the real state of affairs, practical judgment can be reasonably 
expected to be followed by successful action. A decision made 
in full agreement with right desire may turn out to be disas- 
trous. But constant agreement with right desire, in other 
words, constant certainty in practical truth, normally implies 
a high ratio of agreement with facts and consequently entails a 
high ratio of success in the discharge of our duties. A states- 
man may well meet failure as a result of a decision in full 

12 1t goes almost without saying that the unity of meaning of the word 
truth, as predicated of 1) the conformity of a judgment to a real state of 
affairs and 2) the conformity of a judgment to a right intention, is but 
one of analogy. The analogy of truth, as divided into theoretical and 


practical, is one of proper proportionality. It is in intrinsic fashion that 
both the theoretical and the practical judgment are true. 
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agreement with right desire, but if his decisions steadily agree 
with the virtues which make up statesmanship, they will, in 
many cases, actually preserve and promote the good of the 
community. Notice, however, that the normal expectation of 
success, whether in politics or in any other domain of practical 
wisdom, can be upset by more than one kind of accident. Thus, 
in the management of a family, the wisdom of a decision can be 
invalidated by an unpredictable outbreak of disease: there is 
no guaranty that a succession of equally conscientious decisions 
will not be invalidated by a succession of equally unpredictable 
outbreaks. Once in a while we notice that the prudence of the 
wisest is defeated by a bewildering series of such misfortunes 
as diseases, transportation accidents, betrayals, ete. In these 
eases the cause of failure is external to the agent; such dark 
series can be likened to long successions of identical occurrences 
in games of chance: they are improbable and happen rarely. 
More significant are the factors of failure which lie in the agent 
himself without impairing the rightness of his desire and the 
agreement of his decisions with his right desire. Let us con- 
sider typical examples of these factors. 

First comes involuntary ignorance. Without any fault of 
his, without anything that would impair the rightness of his 
desire, a man may not know what should be known in order 
for his decisions to be possessed of highly probable agreement 
with reality. This often happens in individual conduct and it 
more often happens in the government of communities. There 
may and there may not be awareness of ignorance. If the 
person is not aware that he is short of indispensable information, 
he has no means to correct his limitations, and if he is aware 
of his harmful ignorance, he still may be unable to do much 
about it, at least for some time. By reason of his good will, 


he is anxious to procure the help of better informed advisers, 


but it often happens that no advice can substitute for personal 


acquaintance with the data of a problem and with the possible 
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answers. In the case of a leader, honest awareness of harmful 
ignorance sometimes demands that he should resign his duties. 
But a leader is not always free to resign. Thus, in leadership 
as well as in the government of oneself, frequent failure may 


follow judgments that fully agree with right desire and are 


possessed of certainty in practical truth. 


The uncertainty of our prudences appears frightful as we 
consider the great variety of factors which can affect adversely 
the relation of the practical judgment to reality. Involuntary 
ignorance in a leader does not result only from failure to get 
information which, next time, can be procured by consulting 
the proper memorandum or the proper man. On a deeper level, 
it may result from such deficiencies as lack of memory for 
names, faces or traits of individual character; slow associations 
and slow processes of thought; inadequacy in the complex of 
bilities that we confusedly but meaningfully call instinct, 
knack, intuitive craft, practical sense; cold temperament en- 
tailing privation of the warnings and suggestions that emotional 
intuition alone can procure; exposure to disturbance by irra- 
tional inclinations and aversions. 

Concerning this last factor, one might be tempted to say that 
right desire should procure immunity to such disturbances: but 
in order for this remark to hold, the rightness which is spoken 
of should pertain not only to desire but also to all the conditions 
and instruments involved in its operation. In fact, one may 
be a man of good will and right desire and yet suffer from 
significant imperfection on the part of these conditions and 
instruments. Likewise, a violin player may be a great artist 
and yet give a poor performance because of defects in the 
material conditions and in the instrument of his art. This 
famous virtuoso may not do so well as expected, just because 
he has been tired by a long trip, or because the only available 
violin is a relatively poor thing, or because the physical cireum- 


stances of the auditorium affect adversely the working of his 
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instrument. A man of right desire will strive to protect his 
judgment against all emotional disturbances, but to expect that 
he will be entirely successful is as illusory as to hope that both 
the virtuoso and his instrument will always be in perfect shape. 
In fact, it is much easier to keep a virtuoso in shape and a 
violin in tune than to keep a man of excellent will free from 
deceitful emotions, as well as free from the blind spots which 
may result from a lack of emotions. 

Let attention be called, in particular, to the emotional dis- 
turbances that are social in origin. These are the more difficult 
to avoid, since they proceed from energies whose uninhibited 
operation matters primordially for the soundness of practical 
judgment, most of all when the welfare of communities is 
involved. We would not trust a leader who would appear to 
us as a fine individual disconnected from the social factors of 
inclination and aversion, judgment and action. Always sup- 
posing that his will is good, we would feel diffident if we 
realized that neither family traditions, nor historical trends, 
nor collective representations and drives are of much weight in 
his deliberations and decisions. We consider that the springs 
of a personality are inevitably weak unless they derive power 
from what is most vital in a community, or in several com- 
munities. Accordingly we want a statesman to be a man of 
traditions, a man rooted in the history of a variety of groups, 
a man inspired by the needs, the ambitions, the regrets, the 
defeats, the great memories and even the myths of the groups 
to which he belongs. We know that without all this social and 
historical substance his personality would be shallow and his 
leadership petty. But a discipline which would submit to a 
perfectly rational order all the forces of society and history 
existent in an ample soul without crushing any of them would 
be an almost superhuman marvel of balance and harmony. 


And, unless such an improbable marvel is realized, the agree- 


ment of the practical judgment with the actual state of things 
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is not immune to disturbance secretly originating in perhaps 


remote parts of the space and duration of social existence. 


Vv 

The practical judgment, whose proper perfection is truth by 
agreement with right desire, is ultimately determined not by 
cognition but by inclination, and its determination is certain 
if the inclination which ultimately determines it is right. Any 


decision of great consequence, if it is made in the midst of 


particularly obscure circumstances, is accompanied by the reali- 


zation that all the reasons adduced are insufficient. It has been 
prepared by arguments of our own and by arguments proposed 
by advisers, by arguments that agreed with our spontaneous dis- 
positions and by arguments eagerly considered, out of a sense of 
duty, in spite of their being sharply at variance with our 
spontaneity. Arguments filled much space in our consciousness, 
they were active and restless, perhaps noisy and furious, yet 
they did not entail any conclusion by logical necessity. After 
they had displayed their impressive power, it was still possible 
for objections to silence them and to develop a fury of their 
own. But a time came when we realized that the thing to do 
was to dismiss passions and prejudices, to rank as nothing our 
pride, our covetousness, our laziness and our anger, to transcend 
our subjectivity, to overcome the weight of our own selves and, 
in a great act of good will, to seek identification with the 
movement of justice toward what is right, to lose ourselves in an 
unrestricted desire that the movement of our resolution be one 
with the movement of justice. The antecedent consideration of 
arguments did not, then, seem to have been irrelevant or unneces- 
sary: clearly, it was demanded by, and presupposed to, the 
generous act of good will which procures the final determination. 
It was necessary and good that arguments be thoroughly con- 


sidered, but they had to be transcended if certain conclusions 
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were to emerge. The strongest arguments were inconclusive, 
and it was not by an argument that the conclusion was brought 
about. Answer to the ultimate question was obtained by lis- 
tening to an inclination. The intellect, here, is the disciple of 
love. The object of the practical judgment is one that cannot 
be grasped by looking at it. It is delivered by love to the docile 
intellect. As John of St. Thomas says in words of Augustinian 
beauty, Amor transit in conditionem objecti, “ Love takes over 
the role of object.” “ 

The practical judgment is, within our familiar experience, 
the most certain as well as the clearest case of affective knowl- 
edge. Let it be remarked that affective dispositions may play 
a very important part in the genesis of knowledge without con- 
cerning knowledge in any intrinsic way. Extrinsic does not 
mean unimportant. To be sure, in all departments of knowl- 
edge, industry, honesty, docility, ambition, perseverance, resil- 
iency, interest in and love for the subject are major conditions 
of success : these conditions remain entirely extrinsic. They are 
needed in algebra as well as in geography, and yet none would 
hold that the conclusions of the algebraist are determined by 
his virtuous inclinations. Some fields of knowledge are reputed 
to require, besides general qualities of application, a certain 
loftiness of character, a particular freedom from passions, a 
generous readiness to accept the sacrifices that the acknowledg- 
ment of truth may require. Let us assume, in accordance 
with common belief, that such is generally the condition of 
philosophy: it does not follow that philosophic knowledge is in 
any sense or degree an affective knowledge. The part played 
by affective dispositions in philosophy remains entirely extrinsic. 
These dispositions do not concern the philosophic assent. To 


take a simple example, moral debasement may cause an atheistic 


attitude, and an atheistic attitude may occasion a panpsychistic 


12 Ours. Theol., I-II, d. 18, a. 4, ed. Vives, VI, 638. 
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interpretation of nature. But the moral soundness which pro- 


cures freedom from such interferences does not in any way 
determine assent to the propositions which make up the phi- 
losophy of natural finality.** 

In the case of the practical judgment there is affective 
knowledge in the intrinsic and most appropriate sense of this 
expression. Between the yes and the no, it is the right inclina- 
tion which dictates the answer, “yes” in case of positive 
inclination, “no” in case of aversion. Haste, rationalistic 
illusions and ambitions, and unfamiliarity with mysteries that 
are indeed hidden in their very familiarity, make it somewhat 
difficult to achieve complete awareness of the overwhelming 
fact that in all phases of our moral life we run into issues that 
inclinations alone can decide. We cannot question that in some 
eases the light comes from an affective movement, but we are 
tempted to believe that these are more or less exceptional. It 
would be helpful to analyze some of the cases in which the 
deciding power of the heart is plain and then to examine, in 
the light of the plainer case, the situations that are not so plain. 

The following story will bring to mind familiar experiences 
of affective knowledge: An honest businessman is visited by a 
fellow who obviously masters the rules of his game. His 
proposals look financially safe as well as profitable and, in 
spite of the suspicions generally attaching to financial plans 
that look so good, perfectly honest. So, when the honest and 
experienced businessman is asked why he rejected the proposal 
without further inquiry, the ways of rational argumentation 
will not silence his critics. Yet his “no” is resolute and 
definitive. It seems that he did not even hesitate to dismiss 

** We are considering here not introduction to philosophy and to its 
various parts but philosophy itself, with the proper requirements of its 
demonstrative method. In the preliminary discipline which introduces the 
mind to the philosophic issues, inclination plays a part which is not only 


significant but also intrinsic; intrinsic, indeed, to the job of introducing to 
philosophy, and extrinsic to philosophy itself. 
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the proposal and the would-be partner. Instead of explanations, 


he uses metaphors expressing aversion. “ Yes, it is not easy 


to see what is wrong with his plan, but sometimes you can smell 


914 


things that you cannot see. But it is not every day that 


one has to do with gentlemen whose craft routs arguments and 
van be defeated only by a sensitiveness that words cannot 
express. It seems that in daily life argument takes care of 
our problems. Let us see what becomes of this impression 
when facts are examined closely. Today I got up at seven: 
this is trivial indeed, yet I remember that when it was time 
to set my alarm clock I hesitated between longer hours of 
work and badly needed rest. I thought of getting up very early 
in order to have plenty of work done before noon. Fatigue 
made me change my mind. But how did I know that I should 
not arise early in spite of my fatigue? How did I know that 
I should not make a greater concession to my need for rest 
and get up still later? To be sure, it is not in the power of 
any argument to establish a necessary connection between the 
judgment that I should get up at seven and any necessary 
principle. The trivial decision to get up at seven is made by 
inclination as certainly, though not so noticeably, as that of 
doing no business with a man who causes repugnance in the 
heart of the just. 

Let us now consider the condition which must be satisfied 
for the determination of the judgment to be safely entrusted 
to affective inclinations. The expression “ wishful thinking’ 
conveys the suggestion that whenever thought is influenced by 
wish, it ceases to be reliable. Thinking according to one’s wishes 
is reputed to be a casual way of conducting our thoughts, and 
one which is probably at variance with reality. Is it possible 
for our wishes, and our aversions as well, to achieve such steady 

14 Just as sight symbolizes best the clear grasp of intelligible necessities, 


and touch the certainty of experimental knowledge, so smell symbolizes 
knowledge by inclination. 
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agreement with the objects of right intention that an objective 
demand for assent be expressed by a positive inclination, and 
an objective demand for a negation by an aversion and a feeling 
of repugnance? Is it possible for our heart, i. e., our will and 
our sense appetite, to be in such steady agreement with the 
object of virtue that our inclinations and aversions be no longer 
exposed to the arbitrariness of subjectivity but assume the 
reliable power of an object ? 

We answer this question whenever we declare, or imply, that 
a judgment determined by a virtuous inclination is necessarily 
in agreement with virtue. If a person is known for unflinching 
dedication to justice, we think that his example can be safely 
followed, in difficult problems of justice, provided that all the 
relevant circumstances are the same in his case and ours. We 
trust that the instincts of people whom we know to be really 
virtuous cannot be at variance with what virtue demands. 
Clearly, there exists a harmony, a sympathy, a dynamic unity, 
a community of nature, in short, a connaturality between the 
virtuous heart and the requirements of virtue. When justice 
demands that a proposal be answered by “ no,” how could the 
heart of the just fail to elicit an act of aversion? The nature 
of the just heart, qua just, is the essence of justice. The 
practical judgment, in order to be true and certain, ought to 
proceed not by logical connection with axioms (such a connec- 
tion is impossible in contingent matters), but by way of 
virtuous inclination. This judgment is an act of knowledge 
through affective connaturality. 

At the end of our remarks on use, it was pointed out that 
the disposition in charge of the ultimate practical judgment 


cannot be a mere habitus: it is a virtue, i. e., a habitus which 


procures excellence in exercise as well as in quality. Again, 


the last practical judgment is the form of human action and 
involves, over and above all excellence of nature and of particu- 


lar use, the requirement of excellence in human use. Prudence, 
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the intellectual habitus which alone can guarantee the truth of 
the last practical judgment and the soundness of action, is a 
virtue in the most proper sense of this term. 

Let us elaborate on the character of prudence as a virtue. 
(a) A quality of the practical understanding, prudence pre- 
supposes a system of virtuous inclinations inasmuch as these 
alone can steadily cause a judgment possessed of practical truth. 
Briefly, moral virtues are needed to procure the good quality 
of the practical judgment. (b) Since the practical judgment 
determines the actual use of man’s free choice, the habitus 
which makes for its steady excellence must cause the right 
exercise of the judgment as well as its truth. Whereas the 
habitus of art is not impaired by one’s failure to make use of it 
at the proper time, it is clear that it would be imprudent, i. e., 
contrary to prudence, to refrain from judging when the circum- 
stances demand that there be judgment. And whereas it is 
possible to make a wrong use of art, the notion of an immoral 
use of prudence is as obviously self-contradictory as that of an 
immoral use of justice or temperance. (c) The system of good 
inclinations required for the virtuous steadiness of the prudent 
judgment is a complete one. This implies, first, that nothing 
short of virtue properly so called can procure the needed right- 
ness of the desire: good dispositions which have not yet attained 
the status of virtue do not suffice. It implies, second, that all 
moral virtues are needed to guarantee prudent judgment in any 
domain of morality. It would be pleasant to imagine that in 
order to judge prudently in matters of justice it suffices to be 
just. But assuming—fictitiously—that it is possible to possess 
justice without possessing the other moral virtues, let us see 
what would be the condition of judgment about problems of 
justice in a soul deprived of courage and temperance. So long 
as the benefit to be derived from unjust choice is not very 


great, the weight of covetousness and cowardice is not too badly 


felt and lucid judgment is not impossible. A man tempera- 
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mentally inclined toward the just, but afflicted with disorderly 
passions, can be expected to distinguish the just from the unjust 
when the matter does not arouse his greed and his fear, in 
other words, when the matter is of insignificant weight. But 
when the right choice entails heavy sacrifice, lust and fear cause 
the confusion of judgment and color the unjust with an appear- 
ance of justice. This is how moral virtues are interconnected 
in prudence. Their interdependence has its center in the 
judgment which constitutes the form of their acts, for this is a 
judgment by inclination whose soundness, in any domain of 
morality, is impaired by any significant defect in the system 
of our inclinations. Another reason why moral virtues are 
interconnected is that each of them needs modes procured by 
the others. To resist the temptation of injustice often takes 
much courage and a steady practice of moderation. It is not 
possible to be just without being courageous and temperate. 
A cowardly person can be trusted in matters of justice so long 
as the pressure is not too strong, but we know that under high 
pressure he will, say, break his word. Such restricted, pre- 
carious and hypothetical justice is not a virtue. Justice, in 
the state of virtue, possesses a character of strength procured 
by fortitude as well as a character of moderation proeured by 
temperance.*® 

The theory of the interconnection of virtues entails the con- 


clusion that the cost of prude nee is frightfully high. No wonder 


that much ingenuity is spent finding ways out of such a predica- 


ment, albeit with the complicity of the most improbable illusions. 

Socratic theories identifying science and virtue, casuistic exten- 

sions of moral science into the domain of contingency, the 

calculus of probabilities replacing good judgment in magistrates 

and rulers,*® a social science which would say what we need to 
15 Hth. VI, 13, 1144bff.; Summa Theol., I-II, 65. 


16 G. Sorel, Les illusions du progrés, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1921) ch. 3, esp. pp. 
162 ff. Most interesting references to Condorcet. 
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know in order to make our societies rational: these products 


of rationalistic optimism, no matter how fantastic, are easier 


to accept than the prospect of having to acquire all virtues. 


Notice, however, that prudence can be genuine without all 
moral virtues being possessed in an equal degree of excellence. 
There is no justice without fortitude: but a man may be excel- 
lently just without having more fortitude than needed in order 
to avoid grave acts of cowardice ; his justice can be distinguished 


in spite of his fortitude’s being merely sufficient. 


VI 

Inasmuch as the ultimate practical judgment admits of no 
logical connection with any rational premises, it is, strictly 
speaking, incommunicable. For the proper understanding of 
this proposition, we must bear in mind the difference between 
the cognitions whose communicability is restricted, no matter 
how narrowly, in a purely factual way, and those which are 
incommunicable by nature. Demonstration entails communica- 
bility: this is so clear that whenever we observe persistent 
failure in communication, we are tempted to think that demon- 
stration has not been achieved, and is perhaps impossible. The 
inference certainly holds with regard to the connection between 
demonstration and essential communicability. But if com- 
municability and its opposite are taken in a factual sense, we 
ean readily understand that demonstration does not always 
imply a promise of communication. To say the least, it does 
not promise that the assent of many will be obtained. Actual 
failure to win consensus does not necessarily evidence failure 
to demonstrate. Scientists, as opposed to philosophers, are 
famous for their ability to agree. True, the sciences become 
every day less communicable to the layman, but he is completely 
reassured by the agreement which conspicuously holds among the 


experts. According to Descartes, the disagreements of the 
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philosophers merely meant that the right method had not yet 
been recognized; fortunately, the time had come when it could 
be promulgated in four simple rules. Today, it is almost uni- 
versally held that the lack of consensus among philosophers 
evidences philosophy’s inability to attain the condition of 
demonstrative knowledge. But the uncertainty of this opinion 
is brought out by the simple remark that if philosophic proposi- 
tions were all demonstrated in the most rigorous way, many 
factors that are common and lasting, though completely acci- 
dental, would still account for the philosophers’ failure to agree. 

The incommunicability of the last practical judgment results 
from the affective and nonlogical character of the act which 
determines this judgment. I may be completely unable to 
convince my neighbor that my decision is sound, even though 
it be certainly such. As a matter of fact, it is only at rare 
moments that the man of practical wisdom has to fight his 
way in solitude, amidst puzzled companions who say that they 
cannot understand him. Why this does.not happen more fre- 
quently is a significant question. Let us try to see what causes 
men often to agree quite readily in matters of action even 
though the last practical judgment never can be logically con- 
nected with principles that would necessitate the assent of all. 

(a) For one thing, it often happens that the individual 
conditions of our acts comprise no particular feature of rele- 
vance. This can be easily shown by comparing normal with 
extraordinary circumstances. When a catastrophe has upset 
social relations, people may argue as to whether uncommon 
ways in the use of food and shelter have become legitimate, 
or still are what they would be if all were normal, viz., sheer 
injustice. Under normal circumstances the principle that 


stealing is wrong leads all of us, without further ado, to the 


conclusion that we should not take groceries without paying 


for them or break into our neighbor’s home. In such matters, 


we call normal, or ordinary, the circumstances which comprise 
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no particular feature of relevance. All the relevant features 
are general. We are unaware of the part played by the affective 
determination of our judgment because the absence of any 
particular difficulty makes it possible for us to recognize at once 
the right essences and the wrong ones in the concrete situations. 
But a big fire, an earthquake, a tornado, a flood, a riot, or a 
war may cause new difficulties and particular features of rele- 
vance to arise, and then only those whose inclinations are 
thoroughly dependable distinguish certainly what is lawful use 
from what is plundering, and what is dutiful defense from 
what is murder. 

(b) Turning to situations which do comprise particular 
features of relevance, consensus may obtain among us because 
the data are common to all of us and because our inclinations, 
being alike, determine the same judgment when confronted by 
the same situation. This is what happens when a friend says 
to a friend, with no arguing and no attempt at logical connec- 
tions, “I would have reacted as you did if I had been in the 
same situation.” Here, consensus is obtained not by rational 
communication but by affective communion. Such consensus 
accounts for much friendly agreement among men. Notice, 
however, that if the problem is one of individual action, the 
emergence of a relevant particularity always may cause the 
closest friends no longer to see eye to eye. In a number of 
instances, the unique traits of my personality and of my history 
are decisively significant: then my best friend would prove 
unreasonable if he told me, “ Under the same circumstances 
I would act differently.” The relevant circumstances are not 
the same when they include individual variations—whether 
these pertain to innate constitution or to personal history. 

(c) The problem is essentially different when the good to 
be achieved is common to all of us and calls for common action. 


But two cases must be carefully distinguished: either the good 


desired in common can be attained in a variety of ways, that 
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is, through various forms of common action, or there is only 


one way to the common good. In the latter case, all members 


of the community, provided they are rightly inclined toward 
the common good and sufficiently aware of the data, react in 
the same way, and unanimity is assured by affective communion 

‘more precisely, by the common power of right inclination 
toward a good that is common to all. This is the most profound 
of the methods designed to assure united action, and, no doubt, 
a community is in a weak condition when affective communion 
among its members no longer procures an approximation of 
unanimity in the hours of danger. But, again, it happens that 
several ways lead to the common good. It should even be said 
that when the acts of a community are considered with all their 
concrete modalities the common good always admits of being 
pursued in a variety of ways. Insofar as there is no unique 
determination of the way to the common good, affective com- 
munion, even under ideal conditions of good will and enlighten- 
ment, supplies no steady ground of unanimity. It is one of 
the essential functions of authority to procure the unity of 
common action when this cannot be guaranteed by affective 


communion—and much less by rational communication. 


We frequently experience the contrast between knowing 
enough to do what we have to do and knowing enough to 
understand why this is what we should do. This contrast is 
particularly noticeable when there is a question of acting in 
conformity to the orders of a superior. Orders may be so 
unclear as not to admit of certain fulfillment. But assuming 
that they are clear and complete enough to be carried out 
exactly, they may still fail to give the slightest hint of what 
their grounds may be. Having to fufill orders without having 
a chance to achieve any degree or appearance of understanding 


is a condition that makes military life particularly uncongenial 
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to some, and congenial to others. Actually, in all phases of 
human existence fulfillment takes place under circumstances 
which do not make for unqualified understanding. 

From the foregoing, it results, indeed, that the last practical 
judgment gives no explanation of what it commands. For 
instance, it is impossible to express intelligibly, that is, to 
explain, either to oneself or to someone else, with rigor and 
appropriateness, the ground of the decision to join a team of 
mountain climbers, here and now and under unique circum- 
stances. Insofar as this discrepancy between what suffices for 
fulfillment and what is required for understanding is caused by 
contingency, we have to deal with an entirely normal state of 
affairs and we pay little attention to it. The plausible considera- 
tions involved in our deliberation seem to us perfectly sufficient, 
and we are willing to treat them as good explanations of 
our conduct: to be sure, they are satisfactory substitutes for 
explanations in a domain where explanation properly so called 
is unnecessary and impossible, just as by the preceding exposi- 
tion (Section IV) the probable ascertainment of the facts is 
a satisfactory substitute for theoretical certainty where such 
certainty is both unnecessary and impossible. Whether we obey 
the orders of a superior or act according to our own initiative, 
we are perfectly satisfied with a judgment that is determinate 
enough to be the right form of action and a final rule of fulfill- 
ment, even though it does not convey the final explanation of 
what has to be fulfilled. 

Difficulties, perplexities, and the most harmful kind of revolt 
arise from the fact that the discrepancy between knowing enough 
to fulfill and knowing enough to understand is felt not only in 
the domain of contingency, where it is entirely normal, but 


also in an order of things where, if all were normal, intelligible 


clarity should obtain. Here, for the first time in this paper, 


we are moving away from this immediate form of action, this 
ultimate judgment, as practical as action itself, which has been 
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the constant subject of our inquiry. But it is not possible 


to raise the issue of fulfillment versus explanation without 


reflecting somewhat on how this issue behaves in the field of 


moral essences, a field of intelligibility where the philosopher 
would like to believe that he can explain the rules to be fulfilled. 


* * 


This very difficult subject may be best approached by con- 
sidering the part played in society by the men who possess 
the science of moral things. The Athenians were not interested 
in the epistemological status of ethical science. What concerned 
them was the influence of Socrates, especially on the youth. Let 
it be remarked, at this point, that a man possessed of a certain 
science, art or expertness is normally and inevitably the object 
of two descriptions. He may be treated as the sheer bearer of 
a certain habitus, but under many circumstances he is con- 
sidered as a social character, as a complex agent who, by reason 
of the habitus that he bears, is expected to discharge definite 
duties in society and to abide by rules of human use. 

Thus, when we speak of medicine and physicians, we may 
refer either to the art of healing diseases and to the bearers 
of this art considered as such, or to the role that men trained 
in medicine must play in human and social relations. A 
physician taken as expert in medicine can be excellent without 
being a man of good character. He could let people die rather 
than answer night calls when he feels like resting. But if a 
physician is understood concretely as a person who has a role 
to play in the community of men, it is impossible for him to 
be excellent without being a man of high morality. 

Indeed, the moral philosophers have, by reason of their 
capacities, definite functions to exercise among men. Let us 
pursue the comparison with the physician. Recommending a 
certain operation may involve a difficult moral problem. A 
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family doctor who would be merely the bearer of an art would 
express himself in conditional terms and say something like 
this: “If and only if you want to recover health, the thing 
advisable is an operation whose likely consequences are such 
and suck. But whether you want to recover health at this 
price is your business and not mine. Let me know your 
decision at your convenience.” This conditional language is, 
in most cases, incompatible with the things that men and society 
expect of medical experts. Accordingly, a man possessed of 
excellence in the medical art, in order to practice his art in a 
way acceptable to society, must also be possessed of moral 
qualities and of good judgment; his patients want him to give 
them definite advice, not to utter merely conditional proposi- 
tions. There is nothing wrong with a physican speaking as a 
man about things that pertain to medical practice. He often 
has to, inasmuch as he is committed to a social function. But 
abuse is perpetrated whenever advice of human, existential, 
and unconditional character is given in the name of the medical 
art, or of any art or science. Imagine the case of a statesman 
who under critical circumstances exposes himself to overwork 
and dangerous strain. The common good may demand that 
he be ready to sacrifice his life and it may, just as conceivably, 
demand that he should conserve his energy, albeit at the cost 
of poor management of important business by incompetent sub- 
ordinates. This stateman’s physician may be a person of moral 
excellence, a good and enlightened citizen; he may be well 
informed of what is going on, and perfectly qualified to give 
unconditional advice to his respected friend, the statesman. 
But the thing he cannot do is to contend that his advice is 
purely and simply medical. This would be a lie, for the 
medical art has nothing to say about the risks that citizens 


should or should not run in the service of the community. 


Between the science of ethics and the ultimate practical 


judgment the relation is incomparably closer than between 
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medicine and the human judgment of the medical man in the 


practice of his art. Yet the two cases are connected by an 


enlightening analogy inasmuch as in either case the uncondi- 
tional pronouncement actually expected of the expert cannot 
proceed from expertness alone but presupposes moral virtues. 
If philosophers are asked about the justice of a particular war, 
all they can do, gua philosophers, is to recall the conditions 
to be satisfied for a war to be just. But people expect of them 
an unconditional and existential answer, referring definitely to 
this unique war. Are these people wrong! Not necessarily, 
for just as physicians, in order to fulfill their task in society, 
need to be men of good character, so we need to have among 
us philosophers and theologians who can be trusted with the 
application of their sciences to contingencies. In fact, some 
philosophers, and most of their listeners, would like to believe 
that philosophical expertness takes care of everything and that 
the last word about issues deeply involved in contingency can 
be uttered in a scientific capacity. Yet, as John of St. Thomas 
puts it, “A man may well be an ethical philosopher and theo- 
logian of great distinction and an imprudent sinner.” * 

The role of the moralist in society contributes to confuse the 
issue of explanation in moral science itself. Ethics is, like 
any scientific system, a rational discipline concerned with 
intelligible necessities. It falls short of its ideal, it purely 
and simply falls short of its nature, insofar as it is unable to 
unfold the intelligible necessity of moral essences. 

This should be taken as well established: there exists a 
system of psychological illusions and social desires which incline 
the moral philosopher to underrate the restricting power of con- 
tingency and to overdo the possibilities of scientific accomplish- 
ment in moral affairs. But this is only the more obvious part 


of the difficulty, and the easier to deal with. Again, it is only 


17 Logic, P. II, Q. I, a. 4. (The Materiai Logic ..., p. 46). 
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when contingency plays an intrinsic role that the possibilities 
of moral science are normally and essentially curtailed. 

We now propose to consider the problem of factual achieve- 
ment, actually successful explanation in the domain of intelli- 
gible essences and relations where, de jure, and so far as norma] 
necessity goes, nothing should prevent the man of moral science 
from explaining why this is right and this is wrong, and from 
attaching to every rule of fulfillment an adequate formula of 
explanation. It is a fact, and a perfectly intelligible one, that 


people who do not mind fulfilling without understanding in 


domains where explanation properly so called is obviously im- 


possible, hate to be told about the right and the wrong on a 
level of abstraction and intelligibility where it should be possible 
to explain why this is right and this is wrong. The science 
of ethics is supposed to have been founded by Socrates, and 
that was not so long ago. It has been illustrated by a few 
geniuses, not so many, who often were laboring under circum- 
stances which called for the exercise of prudential wisdom 
rather than for that of scientific analysis.“* Crowding around 
these few geniuses is a host of professional teachers and writers 
of textbooks whose ambition, all too often, is to settle issues for 
good, and this requires that rules of fulfillment—which, indeed, 
may be absolutely certain—be given, at any cost, an appearance 
of rational clarity. 

Thus we have come to overestimate our factual accomplish- 
ments in the explaining of moral essences and to underrate the 
difficulties of understanding the things of morality, no matter 
how intelligible they may be in themselves. Apart from a long 

18 The greatest and most striking example is that of St. Augustine. His 
work contains an immense contribution to the science of ethics; but, his 
calling being what it is, namely, that of a mystic who is alse a bishop, 
he often writes about moral things from a point of view which is by no 
means that of the analyst determined to obtain the highest degree in 


explanation and intelligibility. Cf. J. Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, 
transl. G. Phelan (New York, 1959) ch. VII, “Augustinian Wisdom.” 
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period of intoxication which apparently begins with Descartes, 
covers the 18th century Enlightenment, and includes lasting 
trends in the 19th century, the notion of mystery in physica! 
nature is altogether familiar and congenial. No one finds it 
surprising that a mathematician entitles a book The Mysterious 
Universe. Rather, we think ironically of the time when scien- 
tists did not find it ridiculous to declare that there are no more 
mysteries. It can truly be said, to the credit of 20th century 
philosophers and scientists, that they have restored a sense for 


mystery in the understanding of physical nature. Even the 


literary developments of our contemporaries on the meaningless- 


ness and the absurdity of our experience sometimes can be 
interpreted as an expression—inadequate, indeed, and mis- 
leading—of a sense for mystery. Bearing all this in mind, 
let us ask the question: Why should the moral universe be held 
less mysterious than the universe of physical nature? As soon 
as this question is formulated, we sense how powerful the 
reasons are why mystery should not be less but should be greater, 
and perhaps immensely greater, in the universe of morality 
than in the universe of nature, in ethics than in physics. Why 
should our science of moral things be less subject to a law of 
slow improvement, with many trials and errors, with many 
unsuccessful attempts at pointing out the real means of demon- 
stration, than our explanation of the things physical ? 

The trouble is that fulfillment must go on, while philosophers 
try and fail and achieve partial success and expound uncon- 
vincingly the few things that they have demonstrated. True, 
as soon as minds have conceived the ideal of an ethical science, 
that is, of a body of knowledge capable of showing—as far at 
least as universal essences are concerned—why this is said to 
be right and that is said to be wrong, and why the rules of 
fulfillment are such and such, the temptation is felt to refuse 
fulfillment until explanation is supplied. At least, there is a 
distinct danger that fulfillment be half-hearted, uncertain, and 


‘ 
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subject to reconsideration, so long as minds are not given cogent 


explanations. Beyond all historical incidents, this may be what 


the trial of Socrates perennially means. The Athenians seem 
to have thought that a keen interest in the understanding of 
ethical subjects causes perplexity and impairs the most indis- 
pensable resolutions. The traditionalistic movements which 
reacted against 18th century rationalism, the Nietzschean pro- 
test, and some aspects of pragmatism, express the conviction that 
rational analysis is, or may be, a threat to the firmness of action. 
Examples are at hand: the problems of justice are obscure 
enough; those concerning marriage, family life and related 
subjects are incomparably more obscure. 

It has been shown in the foregoing (Section V) that when a 
question involves contingent occurrences, it absolutely cannot 
be answered by the ways of cognition, but only by those of 
inclination. In other words, the correct answer is not obtained 
by any logical connection with axiomatic premises but by the 
attractions and aversions of a soul in connaturality with the 
good. As to the questions which do not involve contingency but 
refer to essential necessities of the moral order, they admit of 
being answered either way. Inasmuch as we master the science 
of ethics, we are able to connect our answer logically with 
axiomatic premises, but whether we know scientific ethics or 
not, a dependable answer is obtained by inclination.” To be 
sure, the appropriate way of answering a question which does 
not involve contingency is the way of science and logical con- 
nection. But few men master the science of ethics to any 
extent, and what the most learned philosophers actually know 
is very little in comparison with what we would need to know 
if all major questions relative to moral essences were to be 
answered, without vagueness and uncertainty, according to the 


airtight methods which alone are explanatory. Fulfillment is 


*® Summa Theol., I, 1, 6 ad 3. 
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not jeopardized for, in order to fulfill, the ways of judgment by 
connaturality suffice, even though they be not the ways appro- 
priate to the treatment of certain questions. 

Is there anything abnormal about giving no answer, except 
that of connaturality, to a question regarding a moral essence ? 
The notion of normality, in such a context, is ambiguous, for it 
admits of interpretation both in terms of essential necessity and 
in terms of human development. If essential necessity alone 
is being considered, the only normal state of affairs is the 
absolute perfection of all sciences, and it is abnormal, indeed, 
that a theorem of geometry be merely sensed to be true by the 
educated intuition of the geometrician. But it is normal that 
any perfection of man and of mankind, whether in the sciences 
or elsewhere, be achieved gradually, through a progress which 
is never unqualifiedly terminated. In such reference to human 
development, it is normal that a theorem be familiar to geo- 
metricians years or generations before it is demonstrated, and 
that questions relative to moral essences should not be firmly 
answered by the inclinations of men good and wise. 

But the danger that eagerness to explain may conflict with 
determination to fulfill can be taken care of by the under- 
standing of fulfillment itself. It is true that in practical affairs 
what matters primarily is fulfillment, not understanding. It is 
true that whenever contingency is involved, the judgment which 
is fully sufficient as a rule of fulfillment, never can be promoted 
to a condition of sufficiency as far as understanding is concerned. 
It is true that even in domains unaffected by contingency the 
poor development of our cognitions makes it factually impossible 
to give an explanatory account of many rules. And when all 
this is fully acknowledged, it remains a truth of essential 
significance that the kind of fulfillment which becomes rational 


agents always is itself, in some manner and degree, a thing 


rational. No matter how fortuitous the situations may be, and 


how unprecedented, unique, and unrenewable the relevant cir- 
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cumstances, I would not be fulfilling the rule of my action if 
there were not something rational about my way of fulfilling it. 

Suppose that the right thing is done without thought, as a 
result of sheer habit: it is good, indeed, that the right thing 
should be done at all; this sort of fulfillment may be the best 
we can expect of feeble-minded persons who have been trained 
to do, out of habit, what their deficient constitution does not 
allow them to do according to more human modalities.*® But, 
clearly, when the right thing is not done in the way proper to 
man, it is only in a material sense that we can speak of fulfill- 
ment. No matter how important it may be that the right thing 
be done at all, something essential to human fulfillment is 
lacking. Our best chance of getting the true signification of 
progress in moral philosophy, that is, in the explanation of 
moral essences, may well consist in considering rationality, 
understanding and explanation as perfections which do matter 
for proper fulfillment in the life of rational agents. We shall 
not be looking for the demonstration of rules relative to con- 
tingent situations. And with regard to ethical essences we shall 
not hold that imperfection,;no matter how shocking, in our 
power of explanation is an excuse for not fulfilling rules estab- 
lished in nonexplanatory ways. We shall fulfill the demands 
of justice, such as they are perceived by the heart of the just, 
without waiting until philosophers have succeeded in explaining 
and demonstrating that such are, indeed, the rules of justice. 


And in incomparably more obscure domains, such as those of 


marriage and purity, we shall whole-heartedly succeed in spite 


of the difficulties that the best experts may not yet have managed 


in the airtight ways of explanation properly so called. But our 


*°Tt goes without saying that many actions are best performed out of 
sheer habit and that it is altogether good not to waste the freshness of our 
thought on things that habit takes care of best. In these cases we would 
not say that the rational way of fulfilling is absent, for the use of habit is 
itself contained in a rational planning of action. 
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action will be animated by an aspiration toward the most 
rational modalities of fulfillment. In such a vision of practical 
wisdom, moral philosophy no longer is the thing that threatens 
to cripple resolution and to endanger society. Rather, it is a 
constant effort, in a domain where unqualified intelligibility is 
de jure possible, to supply the whole system of our practical 
judgments with the rational modes that are required for the 
integrality of human fulfillment. 
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The Square of Opposition in Action 


by John J. Doyle 


P ea OGDEN and Henry Veatch have set themselves the 
J task of restoring to favor the square of opposition, which 
they appear to believe is rejected by modern logicians.* In point 
of fact, no student of logic would question that the relations 
visually symbolized by the square actually obtain, though many 
would gravely doubt the pedagogical value of this manner of 
presentation. The only difference between the views of most 
logicians today and the traditional doctrine concerning cate- 
gorical propositions has to do with the interpretation of these 
propositions, not with their relations to one another on any 
given interpretation. Any choice made is in part an arbitrary 
one, for any interpretation entails some departure from the 
usages of everyday speech and the sacrifice of certain procedures 
that would be available if one chose the other interpretation. 
The choice made by most writers of text books today is to 
interpret I and O propositions existentially, A and E hypo- 
thetically. So understood, the latter are obviously not contrary 
to each other, nor does either of them imply the particular 
falling under it on the square. This is not to say, however, 
that the square does not rightly represent the relations among 
propositions and the relations of these relations to one another. 
Several instances of such relations are shown in the course of 
this article. 

1“ Putting the Square Back into Opposition,” THk NEw ScHOLASTICISM, 
XXX (1956) 409-440. One of the authors takes occasion of this article to 
make some very kind remarks about me, which afford me a great deal of 
pleasure. As he anticipates, however, my agreement with his thesis falls 
short of my gratitude for his kindness. If this response appears to be a 


poor recognition for his generosity, I can only plead in extenuation of my 
fault, “Amicus meus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas.” 
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There is another convention wherein the line separating the 
propositions interpreted as existential from those interpreted as 
hypothetical is not horizontal, but vertical, so that the affirma- 


tives require for their truth that their subjects have referents, 


while the negatives do not. On this interpretation, all the 
relations of the square obtain for categoricals, but obverse 
propositions and contrapositives are not equivalent, as they are 
on the other interpretation. The affirmative implies its obverse, 
but the negative, since it is true whenever its subject has no 
supposition, does not imply its obverse. And since the obversion 
of a negative constitutes one step in every process of contra- 
position, contrapositives are always independent of each other. 

I suppose it would be feasible to construct a system wherein 
A and I would be hypothetical and E and O existential; or one 
wherein A and E would be existential and I and O hypothetical; 
though any such system would surely be an awkward one. 
Someone has proposed that all four categoricals should have 
only hypothetical signification, none asserting existence, but I 
have not read any description of a plan for putting such a 
proposal into effect. In contrast to this proposal, Ogden and 
Veatch defend the thesis that all four categoricals should 
properly be understood to have existential import. A recent 
text book devotes a number of pages to the exposition of this 
interpretation,” which it attributes to Aristotle, and to the 
defense of its usefulness in certain restricted circumstances. 
It is doubtful that Ogden and Veatch would accept the restric- 


tions there imposed. 


* J. Blyth, A Modern Introduction to Logic (Boston, 1957) pp. 228-243. 
A recent article accepts this as Aristotelian logic when it states: “The E 
proposition, No S is P, asserts both that there is no inferior of S which 
is an inferior of P and that there is at least one inferior of S which is not 
an inferior of P and at least one inferior of P which is not an inferior of 
8S.” R. Regan, “Venn Diagrams and Conventional Logic,” THE New 
SCHOLASTICISM, XXXITI (1959) 294. This is certainly not the understand- 
ing that John of St. Thomas had of conventional logic. 
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It is not easy to determine whether these writers believe that 
the interpretation they propose is really that of Aristotle, or 
whether they consider that question unimportant. They make 


frequent reference to Manley Thompson’s article, in which he 


seeks to show that Aristotle understood A and I as existential, 
E and O as hypothetical.* They also take notice of Ernest 
Moody’s book, which finds the same interpretation in the 
writings of the logicians of the fourteenth century.“ Thompson 
and Moody support their respective theses with solid reasons, 
of which Ogden and Veatch say nothing. Such silence might 
lead one to surmise that they consider any question concerning 
the doctrine of Aristotle and the medievals to be irrelevant to 
a discussion of the traditional square of opposition. Yet certain 
innuendoes point rather to disbelief in the theses of Thompson 
and Moody than to dismissal of the quesion. Thus the writers 
refer to Moody’s work as “an ad hoc patching of the old 
system in order to represent it as part of the new.”* When 
they ask: “Is Thompson’s and Moody’s [and allegedly Aris- 
totle’s] notion of the nature of negation and negative proposi- 
tions a defensible one ?,” ° they at least hint at disbelief, as they 
do when they speak of Thompson’s “ foisting” a “ rather 
peculiar use” upon the square,’ and when they refer to the 
“ Thompson-Moody-Aristotle( ?)” proposals.* 

The ambiguity of the position of Ogden and Veatch requires 
that any examination of their thesis should consider two 


questions : 


I. What is the traditional interpretation of the categoricals ? 


II. What is the proper interpretation of the catgoricals ? 


*“On Aristotle’s Square of Opposition,’ Philosophical Review, LXII 
(1953) 251-265. 

“Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic (Amsterdam, 1953). 

5 J. Ogden and H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 426. 

* Ibid., p. 429. 7 Ibid., p. 432. ® Ibid., p. 430. 
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It would not be appropriate for me to attempt to defend the 
theses of Thompson and Moody. For one thing, their presenta- 
tions are adequate and convincing in themselves, and for another, 
the failure of Ogden and Veatch to advance any refutation 
makes it impossible to know what it is to which they take 
exception in these presentations. Nevertheless, I should like 
to call attention to one statment of Aristotle’s that to me seems 
to prove beyond question that Thompson understands him cor- 
rectly. In his discussion of the signification of various proposi- 
tions, Aristotle states that to prove “ Every man is musical ” 
or “ Every man is not-musical,” it is necessary to employ a 
syllogism in Barbara, whereas to prove “ Every man is not 
musical ” or “ Every man is not non-musical,” either Celarent or 
Cesare or Camestres will suffice.’ If he accepted the existential 
import of negatives and so the equivalence of obverses, there 
would be no reason for such a distinction, for on this interpre- 
tation any of these moods would be reducible to any other. 
Thus: 


Celarent Barbara 
No M is P All M is not-P 
All S is M All S is M 


S is P All S is not-P 
No S is P 


Celarent can be reduced to Barbara by the obversion of the 
major premise, and the conclusion of the former can be obtained 
by the obversion of the conclusion of the latter. The second 
process is unexceptionable, but the first is forbidden because it 
infers an existential proposition from one that is not existential. 


It must have been for the same reason that Aristotle did not 


provide for the direct reduction of Baroco and Bocardo to Ferio 


* Post. Anal., I, 46, 52b34-38. 
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and Darii, the possibility of which, on the supposition of the 
equivalence of obverses, is so obvious. 

But perhaps a new tradition has arisen since the time of 
Aristotle. Moody has shown that his doctrine continued to 
prevail in the fourteenth century. I should like to trace the 


® John wrote 


tradition a step further, to John of St. Thomas.’ 
in the seventeenth century, about midway between the logicians 
Moody wrote about and the present time. Moreover, one of 
the authors of “‘ Putting the Square Back into Opposition ” has 
referred to his work as the most recent “ full-fledged statement 


of Aristotelian logic.” “ 


I have previously shown John of 
St. Thomas to be in almost complete agreement with modern 
logicians in the interpretation of composite propositions.’ It 
seems, then, not to be inappropriate to examine his doctrine 
concerning the signification of categoricals and the relations 
among them. 

Strange to say, John does not employ the square at all to 
illustrate the opposition of categoricals, though he does put it 


to use in his exploration of modal propositions.** Neither does 


he admit subalternation to be a species of opposition, but 


restricts that term to contradiction, contrariety, and subcon- 


trariety."* Nevertheless, he does explicitly teach that A implies 


I, making use of this relation in his rules for contrariety and 
subcontrariety. For the latter, the rule is: 


Quando sunt duae propositiones oppositae qualitatis circa eadem ex- 
trema, si ex contradictoria negativae inferatur affirmativa, sed non e 
converso, tales sunt subcontrariae.’® 

1° John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., Ars Log. (Turin, 1948) I. 

11H. Veatch, “Aristotelian and Mathematical Logic,” The Thomist, XIII 
(1950) 51. 

J. Doyle “John of St. Thomas and Mathematical Logic,” NEw 
SCHOLASTICISM, XXVII (1953) 3-38. 

18 Ars Log., Bk. II, ch. 21, p. 51. 

14 Ibid., ch. 16, p. 42. 

18 Tbid., ch. 17, p. 45. 
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In both rules, he mentions only the implication of I by A, 
saying nothing of the parallel implication of O by E, but there 
is no doubt that he accepts the latter implication also. 

The crux of the matter is, however, whether John regards 
pairs of obverse propositions and pairs of contrapositives as 
equivalent. If he does, it can only be because he regards 
affirmatives and negatives as alike in existential import, either 
as both existential or both hypothetical. If he rejects such 
equivalence, the only apparent reason for his doing so is that 
he conceives affirmatives and negatives as differing in existential 
import. The word “ obversion ” is nowhere used in Ars Logica, 
though the process is described in the rules John lays down for 
contraposition. There is indeed one passage in which John 
seems to accept the equivalence of obverses. In his defense 
of the doctrine that affirmatives and negatives differ from each 
other in species, he takes note of the following objection: 

propositio affirmativa et negativa possunt esse sinonimae, ut 
“homo est rationalis,” “ homo non est irrationalis ”; ergo sunt eiusdem 


speciei. Patet consequens quia respiciunt idem obiectum, ab obiecto 
autem sumitur species.'® 


At first blush, he appears to accept the statement that these 
propositions, which are obviously obverse to each other, are 
equivalent. Such an interpretation is by no means certain, 
however. Nowhere else in Ars Logica do I find the word 
“ sinonimus,” and hence I have no way of knowing its precise 
meaning. John does use both “aequivalens” and “ aequi- 
pollens” in the sense of mutual implication, and there does not 
appear to be any reason why he should not employ one of these 
terms here, if that is what he means. There is good reason, 


therefore, to conjecture that “stnonimus” has only its ety- 


mological meaning of “ verbally the same.” 


But even on the supposition that the word does mean “ equiv- 


1° Tbid., Q. V, a. 4, p. 165. 
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alent,” John’s failure to deny such equivalence does not show 


that he accepts the formal equivalence of obverses. For the 


propositions are actually both true, since there are men. And 


in his answer to the objection, John admits that the proposi- 
tions are the same materially, that is, in subject matter, but 
states that they differ in form, in the arttficiosus modus loquendt, 
and that it is this that determines the species of propositions. 
Since, then, even if equivalence between the propositions 
actually obtained, this would not constitute a reason for denying 
their essential difference, John is under no compulsion to deny 
the equivalence in order to refute the objection. In the light 
of John’s clear, consistent, and emphatic pronouncements else- 
where, a failure to deny equivalence here, if that is what 
“ sinonimus ”’ means, can only be understood as a “ transeat.” 
The case of contraposition is somewhat different, for John 
explicitly mentions it as supplying for A and O propositions 
the conversion they otherwise lack. He does note that it is not 
properly conversion, however. He writes: 
Conversio per contrapositionem est mutatio praedicati in subiectum 
variatis terminis penes finitum et infinitum, ut si dicas: “Omnis homo 


est animal,” sequitur bene: “Ergo omne non-animal est non-homo”; 
“ quidam homo non est albus,” “ergo non-album non est non-homo.” 17 


He goes on to quote the doggerel for remembering the kinds of 


conversion that is found in many text books of scholastic logic: 


FECI simpliciter, EVA per accidens, 


ASTO per contra, sic fit conversio tota. 


Is there, then, any reason to be concerned about John’s silence 
with respect to obversion, since he accepts contraposition, which 
ean be brought about only by recourse to obversion? If he 
had nothing more to say about the matter, we should have 


to conclude that, since he makes no bones about accepting 


17 Ibid., Bk. II, ch. 19, p. 47. 
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contraposition, he must see no difference in existential import 


between affirmative and negative propositions. But he has more 
to say. The “ Textus Summularum,” from which this passage 
is quoted, embracing the first 84 pages of Ars Logica, seems to 
be a sort of elementary text intended for beginners, for whom 
fine distinctions might be confusing. There follows another 
section, entitled “ Quaestiones Disputatae,” extending to 184 
pages, wherein John gives a more detailed exposition of his 


8 


doctrine and defends his position against objections.** Here he 


makes a significant qualification of his endorsement of contra- 
position, stating his rules for carrying out the process and 
appealing to Aristotle as his authority for them. These rules 


are: 


Prima: “Ab affirmativa ad negativam variato praedicato penes finitum 
et infinitum, bona est consequentia, ut: Homo est albus, ergo homo non 


est non-albus.” 


Secunda: “A negativa ad affirmativam, variato praedicato penes finitum 
et infinitum, et posita constantia subiecti in affirmativa, valet conse- 
quentia, ut ‘Homo non est lapis, et homo est’ (hoe dicitur constantia, 


quia constat dari tale subiectum), ‘ergo homo est non-lapis.’ ” 1° 
In his examples, John consistently supplies the constantia when- 


28 In the preface John supports this interpretation of his intention. He 
writes: Curabit autem lector, ut viso aliquo texrtus capitulo difficultates 
illi correspondentes inquirat in quaestionibus; sic enim omnes quae occur- 
runt difficultates facilius percipiet et evincere poterit (p. 1-2). 

** Tbid., Q. VII, a. 3, p. 194. John’s interpretation differs slightly from 
that of Thompson. The latter holds that Aristotle makes an exception to 
the rule that affirmatives are existential for those propositions whose 
subjects are indefinite terms. (Cf. “On Aristotle’s Square of Opposition,” 
pp. 260-261.) On this interpretation A would imply its full cortrapositive. 
That John does not allow this exception to the general rule and hence does 
not accept the implication by A of its contrapositive is evident from his 
example of the process of contraposition: “Omnis homo est albus, ergo 
omnis homo non est non-albus. ... Omne non-album non est homo, et 
homo est. Ergo non-album est non-homo.’ His insertion of “ et homo est” 
indicates that he regards the A proposition with the indefinite subject as 
existential, like any other A proposition. 
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ever he passes from a negative to an affirmative, and just as 
consistently omits it when he infers a negative from an affirma- 
tive. For instance: 

Idem in conversione particularis negativae probatur: “Aliquis homo non 


est albus, et homo est, ergo aliquis homo est non-albus ” per secundam 


regulam, “ ergo aliquod non-album est homo” per conversionem particu- 


laris affirmativae, “ergo non-album non est non-homo” per primam 


regulam; ergo de primo ad ultimum ete. 
The two rules simply state that an affirmative implies its 
obverse and that a negative does not imply its. The reason is 


that the affirmative, whether universal or particular, has exis- 


tential import, which the negative lacks. Hence an affirmative 


is not implied by its obverse, but only by a conjunction of an 
existential proposition and its obverse. It is unfortunate that 
some students read only the first section of Ars Logica, where 
contrapositives seem to be presented as equivalents, and neglect 
to pursue the study of the later exposition, where such equiv- 
alence is explicitly denied. 

In his discussion of contradiction, John takes note of an 
objection based upon a seeming simultaneous falsity of contra- 
dictories. The examples used are “ Petrus, qui volat, est homo” 
and “ Homo irrationalis est animal.” John’s solution of the 


problem is as follows: 


Nam iste terminus: “ Petrus, qui volat” idem est ac dicere: “ Petrus 
volans,” ubi adiective tenetur illa restrictio; et contradicunt: “ Petrus 


volans est homo,” “ Petrus volans non est homo,” neque utraque est falsa, 
sed negativa est vera, cum sit de subiecto non supponente, de quo 
quidquid negatur, verum est. Et idem iudicium de illa: “ Omnis homo 
irrationalis est animal,” “aliquis homo irrationalis non est animal ”; 
ista enim negativa est vera, quia praedicatum verum negatur de ente 


ficto, sicut si diceres: “ Chimaera non est animal.” 2° 


2° Ibid., Q VII, a. 2, pp. 190-192. Since John states that “ Chimaera non 
est animal” is true because the predicate is denied of a fictitious being, 
he must look upon its contradictery, “Chimaera est animal,” as false 
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What could be clearer than the statement: “. . . de [subiecto 


non supponente] quidquid riegatur verum est.”? This could be 


rendered into English as: “Any negative proposition whose 
subject has no referent is true.” That this doctrine follows 
from John’s second rule for obversion can be shown by the use 
of the square of opposition. We may take the two propositions 
given by him with their respective contradictories to form this 


set: 


(a) Aliquis homo non est albus, et homo est. 


(b) Nullus homo est non-albus. 


(c) Aliquis homo est non-albus. 
(d) Omnis homo est albus vel homo non est. 


These can be arranged on the square in the following way: 


(a) (b) 


(ec) (d) 


This indicates that if the rule holds, then a negative proposition 
implies that either its obverse is true or that its subject has 
no referent. 

In his treatment of the quality of propositions, John raises 
the question of determining whether a composite proposition is 
affirmative or negative. He answers this by saying that if 
both members are affirmative, then the composite is affirmative; 


if both members are negative, then the composite is negative. 


because its subject is only a fictitious being. For the same reason he would 
have to say that “ Some ogres are not wicked ” is true because the predicate 
is denied of a fictitious being, and would have to regard “All ogres are 
wicked ” as false. 


= 
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When the members differ in quality the rule is: If the com- 


posite implies an affirmative, it is affirmative; if it is implied 


by a negative, it is negative. Thus, “ Peter is white, and he 
was not white” implies “ Peter is white,” and so is virtually 
affirmative; while “ Peter is white or was not white ” is implied 
by “ Peter was not white” and so is virtually negative. In 
explaining the latter example, John goes on: 

si una propositio infertur ex una negativa, dicitur virtualiter 
negativa, licet in se sit mixtae qualitatis, quia non exigit ad sui verifi- 
eationem nisi id, quod exigit negativa, scilicet quod vertificetur sine 
suppositione extremorum, eo quod infertur ex una negativa, quae sine 
suppositione extremorum verificatur, et per consequens eodem modo 
verificatur ea, quam infert, quia in bona consequentia, si antecedens est 
verum, consequens non potest esse falsum.** 


This is to say that the composite that is implied by a negative 
is negative, because it requires no more for its truth than does 
the negative, which in turn is true whenever its subject has 
no referent or no supposition. Hence, if there was no Peter, 
then “ Peter is white or he was not white ” is true. 

In still another passage, where he explains the meaning of 


“ constantia,” John propounds the same doctrine: 


Constantiam vocamus affirmationem de existentia alicuius subiecti. Ut 
si dicam: “ Omnis homo est albus,’’ non possum inferre: “ Ergo Petrus 
est albus,” nisi addam constantiam “et Petrus est,” qua constet illud 
individuum dari. Sed si dicam: “ Nullus homo est albus,” etiam sine 


constantia infertur: “ Ergo Petrus non est albus,” quia ad negativam 


non requiritur suppositio et existentia extremorum.?* 


It is difficult to see how John could more clearly or emphatically 
state that the truth of a negative proposition does not require 
the existence of that which the subject names. 

It is manifest, therefore, that John is quite consistent in his 


teaching about the signification of categoricals; not all of them 


*1 Ibid., Bk. II, ch. 7, pp. 26-27. 9 Tbid., ch. 19, p. 39. 
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are existential, but only A and I. But all the relations of the 
square of opposition hold: A implies I, since both are existen- 
tial; E implies O, since neither is existential; A is contrary 


to E, since it implies the contradictory of the latter; I is sub- 


contrary to O, since it is implied by the contradictory of O. 


But obverses are not equivalent: A and I imply their respective 
obverses, but E and O do not. Nor is there equivalence between 
contrapositives ; for to derive a contrapositive from any proposi- 
tion, it is necessary to obvert a negative, which demands the 
insertion of an existence proposition, a constantta. 

Many text books purporting to expound the traditional doc- 
trine teach both that the relations of the square obtain and that 
obversion and contraposition are legitimate processes, whichever 
direction they take. The question of existential import, so care- 
fully considered by John of St. Thomas, is hardly alluded to by 
most of them.** What has brought about the change from the 
clear doctrine of the author of Ars Logica, which at least he 
believed to be the doctrine of Aristotle? Perhaps the reading 
of only the first section of Ars Logica, to the neglect of the 
more detailed discussions of the later sections, may account for 
the acceptance of the equivalence of contrapositives. Still, even 
in the earlier chapters John states clearly that negatives do not 
require suppositio.** 

*8 The only book professing to present “ the Principles of the Traditional 


’ 


(as its 
preface explains) that contains anything approaching an adequate discus- 


Logic expounded by Aristotle and his Scholastic interpreters ’ 


sion of the existential import of categorical proposition is P. Coffey, The 
Science of Logic (New York, 1938). In I, 248-262, Coffey treats of this 
question, taking note of the consequences of various assumptions regarding 
the existence of those things named by the subject, the predicate, and their 
contradictories. This analysis, which is based upon the treatment of the 
question by Keynes, does not even advert to the possibility of under- 
standing affirmative proposition as existential and negatives as hypothetical, 
the position so clearly and emphatically presented in Ars Logica. It is 
amazing that a work purporting to expound the principles of the scholastic 
interpreters of Aristotle should base itself upon John Keynes to the neglect 
of John of St. Thomas. 

24 Cf. notes 19, 20, 21. 
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Another possible explanation of the neglect of the distinction 
between existential and nonexistential propositions is the mis- 
taken identification of aequipollentia or equipollence with obver- 
sion.** Now equipollence bears a superficial resemblance to 


obversion, but it is hard to understand how anyone reading 


John’s explanation of this process with any care can fail to see 


that it is essentially different from obversion. It is a mere 


verbal manipulation, which leaves the quality of the proposition 


unchanged. ‘The rules call for prefixing “ non” to a proposition 


or for inserting “non” after the subject or for making both 
these changes; *° they never call for the change of the predicate 


from a definite to an indefinite term, or vice versa, (vartatio 


25 Richard Whately, writing in 1825, employed contraposition and obver- 
sion to effect what he called the ostensive reduction of Baroco and Bocardo, 
renaming these Fakoro and Dokamo for the purpose. By the contraposition 
of the major and the obversion of the minor, the latter apparently un- 
noticed, he reduced Baroco to Ferio; and by the contraposition of the minor 
and the transposition of the premises, he reduced Bocardo to Darii. (EHle- 
ments of Logic [London, 1844] pp. 94-97.) Whately was apparently 
unaware of the traditional doctrine, which prohibited these operations. 
H. W. B. Joseph also identifies equipollence with obversion. He writes: 
“Earlier writers dealt with [obversion] under the head of Equipollency of 
Propositions: cf. Sanderson, II, 6 ‘Aequipollentia communiter sumpta est 
duarum propositionum, verbo tenus, quoquomodo discrepantium omnimoda 
in sensu conspiratio.’ Aristotle, de Interpr. X. 20a20-26, notices the equiv- 
alence of a proposition and its obverse, but gives no name to the change.” 
(An Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed. [Oxford, 1950] p. 237.) The passage in 
De Interpretatione on which he bases his statement that Aristotle accepted 
the equivalence of obverses is the very one to which John of St. Thomas 
appeals to justify his rule that a constantia is required to pass from the 
negative to its affirmative obverse. Joseph fails to notice that Sanderson 
refers only to a verbal difference between the propositions involved, not to 
an actual difference in predicates as between contradictory terms. G. H. 
Joyce likewise fails to see that the operations are quite diverse, giving the 
following definition: “ Equipollence or Obversion is a process in which the 
inferred judgment, while retaining the original subject, has for its predi- 
cate the contradictory of the original predicate.” (Principles of Logic, 
3d ed. [New York, 1926] p. 98.) He too cites the passages in Aristotle that 
John of St. Thomas uses to justify his rules, which do not permit the 
inference of the affirmative from the negative. 

2° Ars Log., Bk. II, ch. 18, p. 46. 
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praedicati penes finitum et infinitum), which is essential to 
obversion. In equipollence the predicate is not affected in any 
way. The fact that the rules for this process are applicable 
only to Latin and would in most cases turn English sentences 
into nonsense shows that it is completely diverse from obversion, 
the rules for which are equally applicable in any language. 
Some examples of pairs of equipollent sentences will show 
clearly that they are not obverses, but simply different expres- 
sions of the same propositions: 


(1.1) Nullus homo eurrit. 1.2) Omnis homo non eurrit. 


Non omnis homo ecurrit. 


(3.1) Aliquis homo eurrit. Non nullus homo ecurrit. 


( 
(2.1) Aliquis homo non eurrit. (2. 

( 

{ 


3. 
(4.1) Aliquis homo non currit. 4.2) Non nullus homo non currit. 
The first pair are both E propositions; John uses these two 
forms without distinction to express the universal negative. 
The second pair are evidently both ways of expressing O. The 
third pair are both I and the fourth pair are both O; “ non- 
nullus”’ is synonymous with “ aliquts.”” There are indeed some 


equipollents that look like obverses, such as: 
(5.1) Omnis homo eurrit. (5.2) Nullus homo non currit. 


But it is quite certain that John did not think of the “ non” 
here as affecting the “ currit,” transforming it into the indefinite 
term “non-currit.” For he rejected as an instance of equi- 
pollence this pair: 

(6.1) Quidam homo est albus. (6.2) Quidam homo non non est albus. 


This, he says, would be a “ repetitio tmutilis.” If he really 
had obversion in mind, it would be a simple matter to attach 
the second “non” to the “ albus,” thus making the indefinite 
term, ‘“ non-albus,” as he does in his explanation of contra- 
position.** 


87 Ibid., Q. VII, a. 3. p. 194. 
2®Idem in conversione particularis negativae probatur: “Aliquis homo 
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It would be strange, indeed, if John, who is so meticulous in 


striving for consistency, and who so frequently refers in one 


passage to a related doctrine in another, should admit the equiv- 


alence of obverses, when he is so insistent that affirmative 
propositions require supposition in order to be true, while 
negatives do not. It is evident, therefore, that those that 
identify equipollence with obversion have simply misunderstood 
the doctrine of the medieval logicians, mistaking a mere verbal 
change for one that affects the very essence of the proposition, 
as the medievals understood it. 

On the other hand, it is beyond question that the acceptance 
of the equivalence of obverses and of contrapositives has become 
fairly widespread among those that profess to present the logic 
of Aristotle. This practice goes back at least to the time of 
Archbishop Whately, though it is certainly of later origin than 
the seventeenth century, since John of St. Thomas explicitly 
rejects such equivalence. Whether a duration of 200 years or 
so entitles a teaching to be called traditional is hard to say. 
If so, it is a bad tradition, and the authors of text books should 
abandon it and go back to the doctrine of John of St. Thomas. 
If he is an authentic witness of the tradition, then not Moody’s 
proposal, but that of Ogden and Veatch, is an “ad hoc” 


patching of the old system.” 


II 


There remains the task of examining on its merits the system 
proposed by Ogden and Veatch. The system of John of St. 
Thomas is consistent; while it differs from the modern conven- 
tion, it yields nothing to that one in rigor and exactness. Can 
the same judgment be made of the proposal that all the cate- 
non est albus, et homo est, ergo aliquis homo est non-albus ” per secundam 
regulam, “ergo aliquod non-album est homo ” per conversionem particularis 


affirmativae, “ergo non-album non est non-homo” per primam regulam; 
ergo de primo ad ultimum ete. Ars Log., Q, VII, a. 3, p. 194. 
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goricals should have existential import? Among the criteria 
that might be taken as guides in establishing a system of inter- 
pretation, the only absolute one is that of consistency: Can the 
system be applied without self-contradiction? As I have said, 
the old system of setting the affirmatives off against the negatives 
is equally consistent with the modern one of dividing the uni- 
versals from the particulars. A second criterion is that of 
utility: Does the system enable one to deal with propositions 
and arguments without undue complexity? It would be hard 
to say whether the old or the new is superior in this regard; 
the likelihood is that one system would serve some purposes 
better and some not so well as the other. Even the convention 
of regarding all four categoricals as existential can have its 
uses, provided that one bears in mind that one must exclude 
some propositions from consideration, and does not attempt to 
apply it to all propositions. A third criterion is conformity to 
ordinary language: Does the meaning attached to the forms 
of the propositions accord with the usage of everyday life? 
Since there is no one way in which these forms of expression 
are used in ordinary life, this criterion cannot be strictly 
adhered to. 

To make ordinary language the final arbiter of the meaning 
of propositions is to involve oneself in confusion and incon- 
sistency. We can no more avoid using the same sentence form 
to express different meanings than we can avoid attaching 
different senses to the same individual word; in both cases the 
context generally enables the reader or hearer to determine the 
meaning intended. The most obvious example of such vari- 


ability of significance is a sentence in the form, “ Some S is P. 


Here there is no ambiguity concerning existential import, for 


both the traditional convention and the modern one, as well as 
ordinary usage, understand such a sentence as existential. 
There is another ambiguity here. For sometimes the speaker 
means, “ Some, and perhaps all, S is P”: and sometimes he 
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means, “ Some S is P and some § is not P.” What is the 
logician to do? When he is dealing with any locution in 
logical analysis he cannot tolerate its remaining ambiguous; 
he must assign to it one of the meanings, requiring another 
iocution for the expression of the other. There is no absolute 
reason why he should adopt one rather than the other; he could 
achieve consistency with either. He could, for instance, let 
the locution have the strong or conjunctive meaning and require 
that the weak ene, when intended, should be specified, as by 
>» 


saying, “At least some S is I He would then have four 


propositions, among which the relations of the square hold: 
Some is P. 
No S is P. 
At least some § is P. 


All S is P or no S is P. 


The square would be: 


(a) 


(ec) (d) 


This would be an awkward scheme, and all logicians reject it 
in favor of one in which the locution has the weak meaning, 
requiring that the strong one, when intended, should be 
expressed in the form of a conjunctive, “Some S is P and 


some S is not P.” This interpretation is so contrary to what 


in most instances people actually have in mind that many 


students of logic come to believe that their teacher does not 
understand plain English. 


Another example is the alternative proposition in the form, 


Q) 
= (b) 
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“(pVq).” In ordinary language, this commonly has the 
meaning, “(pV q) (~pV~q).” It is for this reason, I suppose, 
that some text books speak of propositions having the strong 
meaning as proper or perfect disjunctives, calling those im- 
proper or imperfect that leave it undetermined whether both 
members are true. The chief trouble with this practice is that 
it provides no symbol whereby the reader may distinguish the 
proper from the improper, thus failing in consistency, the most 
important requirement for any system of interpretation. A 
consistent system could be constructed on this interpretation, 
provided that the improper disjunctive (or alternative) were 
given some distinguishing mark, such as the “and/or” that 
is becoming prevalent, to identify it. There would then be 
this set of propositions: 

(a) pVq (In the strong sense; the proper disjunctive. ) 

(b) 

(pVq V/ pq) (The improper disjunctive. ) 


(pq)V(~p° ~q) 


These would form this square: 


(a) 


(ec) (d) 


The other interpretation, according to which the alternative 
has the weak meaning, while the strong meaning is required 
to be expressed as a conjunctive, yields a much simpler scheme 
and is certainly to be preferred. In this we should have these 


propositions : 


2) 
= (b) 
Ns 
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(a) p 

(b) ~p*~q 
(c) pVq 
(d) -p™ 


These form the square: 


(a) 


(e) (d) 


The point of this discussion is that one cannot adhere strictly 
to ordinary language. If he accepts one interpretation of 
“Some S is P” or of “ pVq,” then he must reject the other; 
he cannot avoid departing from what people actually mean 
when they make a statement in one of these forms. The same 
is true as regards existential import. Sentences identical in 
form at one time have existential import, at another time do 
not. The context usually reveals the meaning, though we may 
occasionally be left in the dark as to just what the speaker or 
writer intends. Certainly, when a person says, “All the rungs 


of the ladder are safe to step on,” we have every right to 


suppose that he means to say that the ladder has a full comple- 


ment of rungs and that every one of them is in sound condition. 


To require him to make explicit this meaning because we 


*° Except for subcontrariety, all these relations are explicitly mentioned 
in Ars Logica. Thus, (a) implies (c): “A parte disiunctivae ad totam bona 
est consequentia.” (Bk. II, ch. 23, p. 55); (b) implies (d): “A copula 
affirmativa ad quamlibet eius partem est formalis consequentia.” (Ibid.) ; 
(a) is contrary to (b): “Ad falsitatem [copulatvae], sufficit quod altera 
pars sit falsa.” (P. 54); (b) and (c) are contradictories: “Unde per 
disiunctivas contradicimus copulativis, si sint oppositae qualitatis.” (Q. 
VII, a. 2, p. 192). 
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happen to interpret A propositions hypothetically would be like 


requiring a person to say, “ Some S is P and Some S is not P 


whenever that is his meaning, simply because in logical analysis 
we must so formulate his proposition. When we come to the 
logical study of the proposition, however, we must decide 
whether we are to use the modern convention or the traditional 
one in our formulation of the proposition. In the latter case, 
we leave the proposition as it is and we contradict it by saying, 
“ Not all the rungs of the ladder are safe.”” This contradictory 
will be true both in the case in which the ladder has defective 
rungs and in the case in which the ladder has no rungs at all. 
If, on the other hand, we choose the modern convention, we 
shall have to formulate the statement as a conjunctive and say, 
“The ladder has rungs and everyone of them is safe.”” The 
contradictory will, of course, have to be in alternative form: 
“ Either the ladder has no rungs or one or more of them are 
unsafe.” 


‘ 


In like manner, there is no doubt that the “ professional 


informer,” when he said: 
(7) Every one of your brothers is a Communist,*° 


meant to assert that the one to whom he spoke, whom for con- 
venience I shall call Joseph, had brothers that were Communists 
to the last man. Anyone working in the traditional convention 
would express this meaning by an A proposition, just as it 
stards; and he would express the contradictory of the A by 
the O: 


(8) Not every one of Joseph’s brothers is a Communist. 


The logician in the modern convention would have to formulate 
the accusation as a conjunctive and its contradictory as an 
alternative. 


It seems to me that the best retort that Joseph could have 


*° J. Ogden and H. Veatch, art. cit., p. 420. 
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made would have been to say that the charge was irrelevant to 
the matter in hand. What he actually said was: “ That state- 
ment is false! I have no brothers.” But suppose that the 
chairman of the committee had banged his gavel and silenced 
Joseph before he could utter the second sentence. What, then, 
could the hearers understand him to mean. If they believed 


him, they would have had to conclude: 


(9) Either Joseph has no brother or at least one of them 


is other than a Communist. 


And this is precisely what the O proposition means, according 
to the exposition of John of St. Thomas. What Joseph said 
in the second sentence is the stronger statement; it is in fact 
contrary to the accusation, and consequently implies the con- 
tradictory of the accusation, which is expressed in the O 
proposition, (8). 

Thus it is seen that ordinary usage often accords with the 
traditional interpretation of A propositions, though it should 
be borne in mind that this is not always the case. It has to be 
said that in the interpretation of O propositions, ordinary 
language, sometimes at least, accords with the modern conven- 
tion, understanding them as existential. Hence the person 
hearing Joseph say, “ That statement is false,” would be more 
likely to formulate his conclusion as an alternative, (9), than 
as a simple O proposition, (8). There are circumstances, how- 
ever, in which it would be natural to understand the O in the 


way of John of St. Thomas. Suppose a promising student has 


enrolled in a college that at the close of each semester posts a 


Dean’s List, containing the names of all those students who 
received a mark of A in every subject. I scan the list in search 
of my young friend’s name, but alas! in vain. His name is not 


there. In such a case I think I might very well say, 


(10) Not all his marks were A. 
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When upon further inquiry I learn that the young man with- 


drew before the end of the term and so received no marks at all, 
I do not believe that I am under any obligation of retracting 
what I said, on the ground that the statement was false because 
the subject lacked referents. Indeed, I do not believer that 
even before I learned of his withdrawal I should have ventured 


to formulate my conclusion in obverse form, as 
(11) Some of his marks were less than A. 


For even saying what I did, I should have been vaguely aware 
of the possibility that he received no marks at all. Statements 
in the form of the O proposition as they occur in everyday 
speech are ambiguous; sometimes we use them according to 
the modern convention, sometimes according to the traditional 
one. 

Ogden and Veatch seek to escape some of the difficulties 
entailed by the existential interpretation of A propositions by 
invoking “ purely fictional or hypothetical entities ” * to supply 
the referents for certain propositions of that kind. In particu- 


lar they say that the particular proposition implied by 
All trespassers will be prosecuted 
At least some of those trespassers who may happen to 
be caught will be prosecuted.* 
In such a case, the original A proposition would have to be 
read as 


(14) All those trespassers who may happen to be caught 
will be prosecuted. 
Just what does this mean? Are the trespassers real persons 


that walk across the field in defiance of the warning? Or are 


Ibid., p. 438. 
$2 Tbid., p. 440. 
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they “ fictional or hypothetical” trespassers, such as may be 
imagined or talked about, even though they have no place in 
rerum natura? Or are they the first kind in case they are 
caught and the second kind in case they are not caught or in 
case there are no real trespassers at all? But the man that 
posted the warning sign must have meant one of these to the 
exclusion of the other. The authors insist that one has to take 


one meaning and stick to it. They write: 


. . inferences from the truth of a universal to its subaltern occasion 
no difficulty either, provided only that in passing from the A to the I 
or from the E to the O, there is no change in the existential status of 
the referents.** 


I should suppose that the man that posted the sign would have 
wished to stay on the safe side by referring to real trespassers, 
not fictional or imaginary ones, for, after all, there might be 
some difficulty in prosecuting a purely hypothetical trespasser. 
Hence if it came about that no one actually trespassed, his 
statement must have been false. But if he meant only fictional 
trespassers, then someone actually trespassing might argue in 
his defense that he was not properly warned, since the sign did 
not apply to him, but only to imaginary trespassers. 

Suppose we allow for a lapse of time, so as to put the matter 
into the past tense. Two inveterate gamblers passing that way 
see the sign, and after some disputing they make a bet. Peter 
bets 


(15) All that trespassed in 1959 were prosecuted. 
Paul, of course, bets 


(16) Some that trespassed in 1959 were not prosecuted. 


When in order to settle the wager they seek for the facts, they 


* Ibid. p. 439. 
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must find that one or the other of these situations is actually 
the case: 
(a) There were trespassers, all of whom were prosecuted. 
(b) There were trespassers, of whom some were prosecuted 
and some escaped prosecution. 
(c) There were trespassers, all of whom escaped prosecution. 
(d) There were no trespassers at all. 
I suppose that all schools of thought would agree that in situa- 


tion (a) Peter would win the bet, and that in situation (b) 


or (c) Paul would win. But who wins in situation (d)? The 


propositions on which they put their money seem to be contra- 
dictory ; hence we can hardly say that the bet is off. 

There are as many ways of answering this question as there 
are ways of interpreting the categorical propositions. I propose 
these five schools of interpretation: 

The traditional one expounded by John of St. Thomas. 
The modern one employed by most text books outside 
the scholastic tradition. 

The “Aristotelian ” one, as expounded by Blyth. 

The one that interprets all the categoricals as existential. 
The one that says that none of the categoricals is to be 
interpreted as existential, but that all are hypothetical. 


We have, of course, four propositions to consider: 
All trespassers were prosecuted. 
No trespassers were prosecuted. 


Some trespassers were prosecuted. 


Some trespassers were not prosecuted. 


The following “truth table” represents the answers that each 
of the five schools of thought would give to the question con- 
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cerning the truth of the four propositions in situation (d). 
“T ” stands for “true”; “F” for “false”; “U” for “ un- 


determined.” 


E O 
(1) T T 
(2) T F 
(3) U U U 
(4) F F 
T 


It appears that John of St. Thomas would declare Paul the 
winner, since the subject of (16) has no supposition: cum sit de 
subiecto non supponente, de quo quidquid negatur verum est. 
The modern logician would naturally award the money to Peter, 
since (15) is hypothetical, so that he bet merely that there 
was no trespasser that was not prosecuted, while Paul bet that 
there were trespassers who were not prosecuted. Blyth apparent- 
ly would say that such a proposition could not be dealt with in 
Aristotelian logic; for he indicates that it is only on “ the 
postulate that every simple class and its complement have at 
least one member ” “* that he can find a basis for developing 
the Aristotelian logic of classes. According to him, then, 
Aristotle would have to say that the determination of a winner 
was beyond the power of his logic. The person that demands 
a real referent for each of the categoricals would also be obliged 
to declare the bet off, since he could not but find A and O false 
as well as E and I. 

Finally there is the person that holds none of the categoricals 
to be existential. For him the four propositions would be: 


A. If there were any trespassers, they were all prosecuted. 


E. If there were any trespassers, then none were prosecuted. 


J. Blyth, op. cit., p. 229. 
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I. If there were any trespassers, then some were prosecuted. 
O. If there were any trespassers, then ‘some were not 


prosecuted. 


In the situation given, the antecedent common to these condi- 
tionals, “ If there were any trespassers,” is false; consequently, 
all the conditionals are true. I fail to see how the case is 
different with the “ purely fictional or hypothetical ” trespassers 


assigned by Ogden and Veatch as referents for the subject in 


the absence of flesh-and-blood trespassers. For them the four 


propositions would be: 


A. All those trespassers who happened to be caught were 
prosecuted. 
None of those trespassers who happened to be caught were 
prosecuted. 
Some of those trespassers who happened to be caught were 
prosecuted. 
Some of those trespassers who happened to be caught 


were not prosecuted. 


When no trespassers happened to be caught, or when no one 
trespassed at all, how is anyone to determine which of these 
propositions is true and which is false? There is just as much 
reason for calling any one of them true as there is for calling 
any other true. There seems to be no choice for Ogden and 
Veatch but to say that these propositions are in fact hypo- 
thetical, and consequently all true, or to agree with Blyth in 
saying that, since the postulate that the class of trespassers has 
at least one member is not fulfilled, there is no basis in Aris- 
totelian logic for deciding which propositions are true and which 
are false. 

I readily confess that I have changed the situation somewhat 
by transferring it from the future to the past. For, as the 
sign was originally posted, I am convinced that it did not assert 
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an A proposition in the Aristotelian sense at all. Just as the 


modern logician must make of the charge of the professional 


informer : 
(7) Every one of your brothers is a Communist, 


a conjunctive to express what was in the mind of the speaker, 
so the traditional logician must change the wording of the sign 
to express, according to his convention, what was in the mind 
of the one that posted it. For this one surely did not intend 
to predict that some would disregard his warning; in fact, it 
was the very purpose of the warning to prevent any such dis- 
regard. Consequently, we can only suppose that he meant to 
say what would be expressed in the traditional system by an 


E proposition : 
(17) No trespasser will escape prosecution. 


Of course, had the bet been made in such terms, that is, had 
Peter bet that no trespassers had escaped prosecution and Paul 
that some had escaped prosecution, then the traditionalist and 
the modern would agree that Peter had won the bet. For they 
are at one in making I existential and E nonexistential. 

It is evident, therefore, that, although everyday speech ordi- 
narily does suppose that the subjects of its sentences have 
referents, this is not always the case. “ Not all his marks were 
A” and “ All trespassers will be prosecuted ” are instances of 
expressions in which there is no such supposition. Even less 
commonly does ordinary language suppose existence for the 
predicate of an E proposition. Besides the answers that have 


been proposed to the charge: 
(7) Every one of Joseph’s brothers is a Communist. 


it is easy to imagine someone, who did not know whether or 
not Joseph had any brothers, but who was convinced of the 
patriotism of Joseph’s family, making this reply: 
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(18) No Communist is a brother of Joseph. 
The converse of this is: 


(19) No brother of Joseph is a Communist. 


Since Joseph is an only child, both the modern logician and 


John of St. Thomas could pronounce (19) true, the former 
because it is universal, the latter because it is negative. For 
the same reason Ogden and Veatch must pronounce it false. 
They must, therefore, either pronounce (18) false also or reject 
the equivalence of an E proposition and its converse. 

A sentence of ordinary language that is sometimes used to 
show the inadequacy or inconsistency of the traditional analysis 
is this one: 

(20) No mathematician is a circle-squarer. 

Such a statement must often be made by teachers of mathe- 
matics, and hence seems to accord with ordinary English usage. 
There is no reason to doubt its truth or the truth of the following 


one: 
(21) No non-mathematician is a circle-squarer. 


Indeed, both of these are implied by the obviously true state- 


ment: 

(22) Nobody is a circle-squarer. 
Now the converse of (20) is: 

(23) No circle-squarer is a mathematician. 
The converse of (21) is: 

(24) No cirele-squarer is a non-mathematician. 
The obverse of (24) is: 


Every circle-squarer is a mathematician. 
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According to the traditional interpretation, it is said, (23) and 
(25) are contraries, and hence cannot both be true. Yet they 
are both implied by (22), which is obviously true. 

There is no difficulty here for the modern writer, for on his 
interpretation, (23) and (25), as universals, are not contraries 
and hence can both be true. There is as little difficulty for the 
follower of John of St. Thomas, for on his interpretation, (25) 
is not implied by (24), since (25) is existential and (24) is 
not; consequently there is no reason for saying that (25) is 
implied by (22). The follower of the “Aristotelian ” logic 
propounded by Blyth will easily dispose of the problem by 
saying that, since the class of circle-squarers is empty, the 
circumstances do not warrant the use of this logic in treating 
of any of these propositions. How would Ogden and Veatch 
deal with the question? They could take refuge in Blyth’s 
limitation of the traditional logic to such propositions as have 
referents for their subjects and predicates and for the contra- 
dictories of each. But such a limitation would render the 
system useless except in a very restricted sphere. They could 
pronounce (22) false because it implies contrary propositions. 


In that case, however, they would fly in the face of everyday 


usage, which accepts (22) as the legitimate expression of an 


established truth. 

Ogden and Veatch appear to assume that the square of opposi- 
t:on is applicable only to categorical propositions. In fact, one 
of the merits of the device is its capacity to illustrate the 
relations among propositions of all kinds. I have pointed out 
that John of St. Thomas employs it only for modals, not for 


categoricals,** perhaps considering the relations of these so 
easily understood as not to require any such visual illustration. 
In order to show its use with propositions of other kinds, 


I accept the challenge made by the authors in these words: 


35 Cf. note 13. 
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For instance, what is the sub-contrary of ‘Square circles exist’? ... 


Or what is the subaltern of ‘There are no pink rats on the wall’? *¢ 


There is no unique subcontrary or subalternate of a proposition: 
for any proposition there is but one contradictory, but, since 
‘any proposition implies and is implied by indefinitely many 
others, it has many subcontraries and subalternates.** Let the 


following be considered : 
(a) Some square circles are triangles. 
(b) Square circles do not exist. 


(c) Square circles exist. 


(d) No square circles are triangles. 


These fall naturally into this square: 


(a) 


(ec) (d) 


%¢ Art. cit., p. 416. 

*7 It is true that Aristotle taught that only the E proposition is the con- 
trary of the A, although the obverse of the E also excludes the truth of 
the A and may be false when A is false. He devoted chapter 14 of De 
Interpretatione to demonstrating that the contrary of “ Every man is just ” 
is not “ Every man is unjust,” but “ No man is just.” This passage seems 
to show that he did not consider obverse propositions to be equivalent. 
If they are to be regarded as equivalent, this whole passage would seem to 
be like a debate about the respective merits of tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Notwithstanding Aristotle’s severity in restricting the term “ contrary ” 
to propositions as far apart in truth value as possible, logicians nowadays 
accept a looser usage, applying the term to any, propositions that are 
mutually exclusive but not exclusive of a middle. Even John of St. Thomas 
adopts this usage, though he does distinguish between contrariae de lege et 
de modo enuntiandi, namely, Aristotle’s contraries, A and E, and contrariae 
de lege, namely, any other incompatible propositions that can both be false. 
(Bk. II, ch. 16, p. 44.) 


= (b) 
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All the relations of the square obtain here: “ No square circles 
are triangles ” is subeontrary to “ Square circles exist,” for the 
falsity of either requires the truth of the other. 

The authors’ second question can be answered by means of 


the following propositions: 


(a) There are no pink rats on the wall. 
(b) There are some large pink rats on the wall. 
(c) There are no large pink rats on the wall. 


(d) There are some pink rats on the wall. 
These form this square: 


(a) 


(d) 


Again, all the relations of the square hold: “ There are no large 


pink rats on the wall” is subaltern to “ There are no pink rats 
on the wall,” since if the latter is true, the former is also true. 
But the authors themselves supply me with a square that has 


some very interesting corollaries. They write: 


. suppose one has a simple A proposition of the form, ‘ Every § is 
P’; and suppose that one wishes to deny this on the ground that there 
are no §’s at all. Following the analysis suggested earlier, we may say 
that it is a pre-condition of the A proposition’s truth that there are S’s. 
By hypothesis, there are no §’s. In other words, involved here is a 
simple opposition between existence propositions: 

There are §’s. (F) 
There are no S’s. (T) 


= (b) 
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Moreover, since the truth of ‘ There are S’s’ is a condition of the truth 
of ‘Every S is P,’ the falsity of the former will certainly involve the 
falsity of the latter.** 


Here three propositions are explicitly mentioned. A fourth is 
so strongly suggested by the mention of the falsity of “ Every 
S is P,” that notice of it is inescapable: for the falsity of any 


proposition entails the truth of its contradictory. The con- 


tradictory of “ Every S is P” is “ Some S is not P” or “ Not 


every S is P.” Mention is made of a “simple opposition 
between existence propositions.” There is in logic no such 
relation as simple opposition any more than there is in rerum 
natura a simple organism that is neither plant nor animal or 
a simple animal that is neither beast nor man. Every animal 
is either a beast or a man and every opposition is either con- 
tradiction or contrariety or subcontrariety (or subalternation, 
if the modern nomenclature is accepted). Since S either exists 
or does not exist and does not both exist and not exist, “‘ There 
are S’s”’ and “ There are no S’s” are contradictories. We 
have then two pairs of contradictories. The authors seem 
studiously to avoid the word “ imply,” but there is no question 


that they make use of the concept. For by “condition” or 


‘ 


‘ pre-condition ” they obviously mean “ necessary condition ” ; 
and if any proposition, q, is a necessary condition for the truth 


of another proposition, p, then p implies q. Moreover, in the 


context, “ involve’ can mean nothing else but “imply.” We 


have then the four propositions : 
(a) Every S is P. 
(b) There are no S’s. 
(c) There are 
(d) Some S is not P. 
According to the statements made in the paragraph quoted, these 


form the following square: 
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(a) (b) 


(ec) (d) 


All the relations hold: (b) is contrary to (a), so that the asser- 
tion of (b) is a refutation of (a), as we saw in the case of 
Joseph and his accuser: (a) implies (c) and (b) implies (d). 
To paraphrase the authors, if the truth of “ There are S’s” is 
a condition of the truth of “ Every S is P,” the truth of “ There 
are no §’s” will certainly involve the truth of “Some § is 
not P.” If the square of opposition is to have its well-known 
properties, and if the universal affirmative is existential, then 
its contradictory, the particular negative, is not existential. 
This is precisely what John of St. Thomas says: “ de [subtecto 
non supponente| quidquid negatur verum est,” that is to say, 
“any negative proposition whose subject has no referent is 
true.” It is to be noted that this rule refers to all negative 
propositions, universal and particular alike. 

In the same way, it can be shown by means of the square 
of opposition that if O is understood existentially, then A must 
be understood hypothetically, that is, as true whenever its 
subject has no supposition. In that case, the propositions will 


fall into the square in this order: 


(d) (b) 
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This shows, to paraphrase Ogden and Veatch again, that if 
the truth of “ There are S’s” is a condtion of the truth of 
‘Some S is not P,” then “ There are no S’s” will certainly 


imply “ Every S is P.” If the existence of S is necessary for 
the truth of O, then the nonexistence of S is sufficient for the 


truth of A. 


It is only about the interpretation of A and O that the 
modern system differs from the traditional one, as expounded 
by John of St. Thomas. For both, I is existential, and for both, 
E is hypothetical. For any system, contradictories must differ 
in existential import; for if both were existential, then they 
could both be false, and if both were hypothetical, then they 
could both be true. The only escape from this requirement is 
such a system as that presented by Blyth, in which a proposi- 
tion lacking referents for its subject or its predicate or the 
contradictory of either is simply ruled out of consideration as 
beyond the capacity of the system to say anything about it. 
This is a severe limitation, eliminating the possibility of 
analyzing any number of propositions that occur in everyday 
life. It is impossible to believe that Aristotle, who was so 
thorough and so meticulous in his consideration of propositions 
of every sort, had in mind any such limited universe of proposi- 
tions. John of St. Thomas certainly did not so understand him. 
The system of Aristotle, as interpreted by John, is a perfectly 
consistent one, which allows every proposition whatever to be 
considered, without appeal to “ fictional or hypothetical en- 
tities ” and without any need of excluding from consideration 
a proposition whose subject has no referents. It is perfectly 
straightforward in its demands; it leads to no contradictions. 


It permits all the relations of the square of opposition, but it 


does not permit the obversion of a negative proposition, and it 


does not permit the contraposition of any proposition, except 


*° Cf. note 2. 
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with the addition of an existential proposition. The modern 
system allows obversion and contraposition of all categoricals, 
but it does not allow any of the oppositions of the square except 
contradiction, thus reducing the square to a cross. Whether 
either of these systems accords more closely with ordinary 
language thai does the other is hard to say. Certainly, we are 
inclined both to infer particulars from universals and to take 
for granted the legitimacy of both obversion and contraposition. 
That these processes are in strict logic incompatible occasions 
no difficulty, for ordinary language is elliptical, so that we 
almost always suggest more than we explicitly enunciate. There 
is always the context to indicate whether or not a statement is 
to be understood existentially or hypothetically ; and in case this 
fails, one can explain just what one has in mind. 

The one stipulation that we ought to make with respect to 
a text book of logic is that it cannot have it both ways: it cannot 
have the square of opposition and at the same time have 
obversion and contraposition. Which of these any writer will 
consider less important and so dispensable seems to be a matter 
of taste; but if he wishes to teach a rigorous logic, he will have 


to sacrifice one or the other of these delectable bits of manipu- 


lation. The alternative is to teach them both, but as separate, 


distinct systems, not to be mingled in a hodge-podge that is 
neither the one nor the other, but a confusion that is not logic 
at all. It might, in fact, make the teaching of logic less 
mechanical and more meaningful to require students to make 
both kinds of analysis and so to help them to understand that 


different presuppositions may lead them to different conclusions. 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John Damascene and 
Divine Infinity 


by Leo Sweeney, S.J. 


gee to Basilius Studer’s recent and competent 
4 X study, John Damascene (d. ca. 750) does not seem to have 
influenced Eastern theologians in any definitive way. The 
case is somewhat different in the Western intellectual world, 
where Yanah ibn Mansur ibn Sargun, to use John’s Arabian 
name, was one of the few Greek authors twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century theologians directly knew.* Two large sections of his 
IIny}) yrooews had been translated into Latin around the 
middle of the twelfth-century and had genuinely influenced occi- 


dental thinkers especially in their treatises on the Incarnation.*® 


1B. Studer, Die theologische Arbeitsweise des Johannes von Damaskus 
{hereafter referred to as Studer], (Ettal, 1956) p. 131. Also see M. Jugie, 
“ Jean Damascéne (Saint),” Dict. de Théol. Cath. (Paris, 1947), VIII i, 
cols. 747-750; D. Stiefenhofer, Des Heiligen Johannes von Damaskus genaue 
Darlegung des Orthodowen Glaubens (Munich, 1923) pp. viii-xi. 

* Studer, pp. 132 ff. Also see M. Jugie, op. cit., cols. 750-751. 

With few exceptions (e. g., Expositio et Declaratio Fidei [Migne, PG 95, 
cols. 417A-438B], for which only an Arabic MS is extant), most of John’s 
writings have Greek MSS. 

* Studer, p. 132. In the Latin translation these two sections are entitled 
Dialecta and De Fide Orthodowa. For recent editions of the medieval 
translation, see St. John Damascene, Dialectica: Version of Robert Grosse- 
teste [hereafter referred to as Grosseteste], Vol. VI of Franciscan Institute 
Publications, (Text Series) ed. O. Colligan (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1953) ; 
Saint John Damascene, De Fide Orthodowa: Versions of Burgundio and 
Cerbanus, [hereafter referred to as Burgundio] Vol. VIII of Franciscan 
Institute Publications (Text Series), ed. E. Buytaert (St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., 1955). 

The third section of Fons Scientiae, which has come to be called De Haere- 
sibus and which in Migne’s edition is inserted between the other two, seems 
not to have been translated in the Middle Ages. 

Fount of Knowledge is not John’s own title for his treatise. Its three- 
fold division (Dialectica, De Haeresibus and De Fide Orthodowa) has no 
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John Damascene and Divine Infinity 


Crrep By MEDIEFVALS 


One area of possible influence which Studer does not mention 


but which seems clearly suggested by the comparative fre- 


quency with which medieval writers invoke Damascene’s name 
is the doctrine of divine infinity. Consider, for example, 
Bonaventure. In approximately 1252 this Franciscan asked 


himself whether the divine essence itself is infinite.* Obviously 


yes, he replied, since this position not only is more in line with 
the Catholic Faith, with the doctrine of contemporary teachers 
and with reason itself but is also “more consonant with the 
writings of the Fathers, all of whom describe God as infinite.” 
The sole example offered of such descriptions is that of Damas- 


eene: “‘ God is an infinite sea of substance.” ° 


basis in the MSS, with most having only Dialectica and De Fide Ortho- 
dora. See Studer, pp. 17 ff.; D. Stiefenhofer, op. cit., pp. xi ff. 

Basic to any discussion of authenticity, ete. concerning John’s treatises 
is J. Hoeck, “ Stand und Aufgaben der Damaskenos-Forschung,” 
Christiana Periodica, XVII (1951) 5-60. 

Throughout this present paper, we shall use the Greek text edited by M. 
Lequien in the eighteenth century and reprinted by Migne, PG, vols. 94-96. 
We shall also use Lequien’s Latin translation, printed in the same volumes 
of Migne, as well as Burgundio’s, edited by Buytaert (see note three, first 
paragraph), for De Fide Orthodowa. We shall frequently refer to Frederic 
H. Chase’s generally excellent English translation—see Saint John of 
Damascus, Writings [hereafter referred to as Chase], trans. F. Chase, Vol. 
XXXVII of Fathers of the Church (New York, 1958). 

*“Utrum divina essentia sit infinita” (In I Sent., d. 43, a. 1, q. 2 
{Quaracchi ed. minor, p. 608]). 

5“ Necesse est ergo quod omnino infinita sit actu. Et hoc concedendum 
est et tenendum est tamquam verum, eo quod magis est consonum fidei, quae 


Orientalia 


dicit Deum immensum, et magis consonum auctoritatibus Sanctorum, qui 
omnes dicunt ipsum infinitum, unde Damascenus dicit quod Deus est 
‘quoddam pelagus substantiae infinitum’ [De Fide Orthodoza, I, c. 9 (PG 
94, 836B); Burgundio, p. 29, 1. 17]; magis etiam consonum sententiis 
magistrorum, magis etiam consonum rationi” (ibid., p. 610). 

Note that before unfolding his own position, Bonaventure speaks of two 
groups who deny infinity of the divine essence. According to the second 
of these, God is finite with reference to Himself and is infinite only with 
respect to creatures, since He exceeds space, time and knowledge. Even 
this group rests their opinion upon Damascene. “Unde Deus infinitus 
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About a decade earlier Albert the Great had inserted the 
same text from Damascene into his discussion of divine names 


and of infinity.* Besides, the German Dominican had on a 


previous page contrasted an infinity through privation, which 


involves imperfection and, hence, is unworthy of God, with 
an infinity through negation, which connotes perfection and, 
accordingly, is predicable of God. This latter sort he bases 
upon a statement from our Greek Father.’ 

At approximately the same time the compiler of the Summa 
Theologica sometimes attributed to Alexander of Hales * was 
also asking whether the divine essence is infinite. In substan- 
tiating his affirmative reply, he not only quotes Damascene’s 


dicitur, quia ‘nec loco nec tempore nec comprehensione comprehenditur,’ 
sicut dicit Damascenus [De Fide Orth., c. 13 (PG@G94, 853B); Burgundio, 
p. 59, 1. 48] ” (ibid., p. 609). As regards the first group, see L. Sweeney, 
“Some Mediaeval Opponents of Divine Infinity,” Mediaeval Studies, XIX 
(1957) 233-246. 

As an introduction to the general problem of divine infinity, see L. 
Sweeney, “Divine Infinity: 1150-1250,” 7'he Modern Schoolman, XXXV 
(1957) 38-51. 

*In I Sent., d. 2D, a. 13, ad q. 2 (Borgnet ed., XXV, 69). For a com- 
petent interpretation of Albert’s extremely complex discussion, see F. 
Catania, “ Divine Infinity According to Albert the Great’s Commentary on 
Lombard’s Sentences” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Philosophy, St. Louis University, 1959) pp. 100-131. 

Albert wrote his commentary sometime within the decade 1240-1250, as 
Catania (ibid., p. 16) concludes after having surveyed the discussions of 
Van Steenberghen, Doucet, Lottin, Brady and others. 

7“ Et nota quod cum dicitur Deus infinitus, non debet infinitus exponi 
privative, ut sit sensus aptum habere finem et non habere: quia sic esset 
imperfectus, ...; sed debet exponi negative, ut sit sensus, infinitus, id est, 
non finitus loco vel tempore vel comprehensione intellectus: quia sic exponit 
Damascenus” (ibid., d. 1B, a. 15 ad 10 [Borgnet XXV, 37]). Might 
Albert’s reference be to De Fide Orthodowa, I, c. 13 (PG 94, 853B); Bur- 
gundio, p. 59,1. 48? He makes the same reference in ibid., arg. 8 (Borgnet, 
XXV, 36), and elsewhere. 

* Books I to III of this Summa were begun after 1236 and existed in 
some form or other by 1245. See V. Doucet, Prologomena in Librum III 
Necnon in Libros I et II “Summa Fratris Alewandri,” Tomus IV of 
Alewandri de Hales Summa Theologica (Quaracchi, 1958), pp. LIX- 
CCCLXX, especially p. CCCLV. 

*“Utrum divina essentia sit finita vel infinita” (Alexandri de Hales 
Summa Theologica, Pars I, c. 1 [Quarachi ed., #34, p. 54)). 
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statement that “God is an infinite and indeterminate sea of 


substance ” but turns as well to John’s credo in chapter eight 


and excerpts the formula, “ God is uncireumscribed, uncreated 


and infinite.” ?° 


When somewhat later facing the same problem in his com- 
mentary on Lombard’s Sentences, Thomas Aquinas contrasts 
Damascene to Aristotle. Although an Aristotelian infinity 
involving privation, quantity and imperfection ill becomes God, 
the Dominican explains, there is another sort—that of negation 
and perfection. “According to this latter God is termed infinite, 


as Damascene affirms, inasmuch as He is in no way limited. 


10 Proprie ergo est dicendum ipsum esse infinitum secundum substan- 
tiam.... Unde Damascenus: ‘ Deus est incircumscriptus, increatus, infini- 
tus’ [De Fide Orth., I, e. 8 (P@94, 808C); Burgundio, p. 28, 1. 48q.]. 
Item in eodem: ‘ Videntur quidem omnibus principalius eorum quae de Deo 
dicuntur nominibus esse “qui est”; totum enim in se ipso comprehendens 
habet esse velut quoddam pelagus substantiae infinitum et indeterminatum ’ 
[ibid., c. 9 (PG 94, 836B); Burgundio, p. 48, 1. 13.sq.]. Ecce, secundum 
Damascenum, quod est infinitus secundum essentiam” (ibid., Solutio, p. 
56). In his first quotation Pseudo-Alexander has slightly changed the 
word-order of Damascene’s text. See Burgundio, p. 28, l. 4sq. He repro- 
duces the word-order more faithfully in a previous quotation—see ibid., sed 
contra “h,” p. 55. 

Alexander of Hales himself seems not to have explicitly cited Damascene 
in developing his views on divine infinity in his commentary on Lombard’s 
Sentences. See texts listed under “ infinitum,” Glossa in Quatuor Libros 
Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, I, “Index doctrinalis” (Quaracchi: Ex 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1951) p. 524. Nevertheless, while 
investigating whether essentia is the primary name for God, he quotes De 
Fide Orthodoaa, I, c. 9 [PG 94, 836B]—+see ibid., d. 8, p. 99. For other 
references to Damascene in Alexander’s Glossa, see list under “ Joannes 
Damascenus,” ibid., p. 508. 

+“ Respondeo dicendum quod infinitum potest dupliciter sumi: privative, 
et sic Deo non convenit ... vel negative, et sic Deus dicitur infinitus, 
secundum Damascenum, quia nullo modo finitur” (In I Sent., d. 43, q. 1, 
a. 1, Solutio [Mandonnet ed., p. 1002]). For the date of Thomas’s com- 
mentary, see I, Eschmann, “A Catalogue of St. Thomas’s Works: Biblio- 
graphical Notes,” in E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (New York, 1956) p. 384. 

To what place in Damascene is Aquinas referring? Nowhere does the 
former explicitly state, “ Deus dicitur infinitus quia nullo modo finitur.” 

That infinity through privation is, for Aquinas, linked with Aristotle 
is clear from ibid., arg. 1 and 2, together with ad 1 and ad 2. 
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In the Summa Theologiae, which was to prove to be his last 
major theological treatise, Thomas still turns to the eighth- 
century author. “Is God Himself infinite? ” he there inquires. 
“Tn spite of contrary argumentations, yes,” he replies, “ for 
Damascene states that ‘God is infinite, eternal and uncircum- 
scribed.’ ”’** “Is Qui est the best name for God?” he asks a 
few pages later. 


Indubitably yes, for Qui est is the least determinate of all expressions. 


Hence, Damascene states. .. .’ And there follows John’s now familiar 


statement that “ Of all names given to God, the more proper is that of 
He Who Is. For like some infinite and indeterminate sea of substance, 
He contains all being within Himself.'® 


Consider, finally, Gerard of Abbeyville, who helped lead the 
vehement opposition against Thomas and all religious as faculty 
members of the University of Paris and, nevertheless, is at one 
with them in calling upon Damascene as an authority con- 


cerning divine infinity. “Is God Himself infinite?” Gerard 


was asked during a quaestio quodlibetalis. “ Yes, and absolutely 


so,” he replied, 


because He is infinite in nature, power operation, comprehension. . . . 
This latter because, as Damascene explains, ‘God is both infinite and 
incomprehensible—in fact, what we alone comprehend of God is His 
very infinity and incomprehensibility.’ 14 

12 Sed contra est quod dicit Damascenus quod Deus est ‘infinitus et 
aeternus et incircumscriptibilis [De Fide Orth., 1, c. 2 (PG 94, 792C) ; 
Burgundio, p. 14, 1. 15sq.]” (Summa Theol., I, 7, 1.) 

For the date of the Summa, see I. Eschmann, op. cit., pp. 386 ff. 

13“ Et ideo quanto aliqua nomina sunt minus determinata et magis 
communia et absoluta, tanto magis proprie dicuntur de Deo a nobis. Unde 
et Damascenus dicit quod principalius omnibus quae de Deo dicuntur nomi- 
nibus, est Qui est: totum enim in seipso comprehendens habet ipsum esse 
velut quoddam pelagus substantiae infinitum et indeterminatum [De Fide 
Orth., I, c. 9 (PG 94, 836B); Burgundio, p. 48, 1. 13sq.].... Hoc nomen 
Qui est nullum modum essendi determinat, sed se habet indeterminate ad 
omnes; et ideo nominat ipsum pelagus substantiae infinitum” (ibid., 13, 
11 resp. [Leonine manual ed., p. 74]). 

**“Dico quod Deus est simpliciter infinitus quia infinitus est natura, 
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Such, then, are a few samples of how western theologians 
used Damascene in developing their theories on divine infinity. 
Although this usage is by no means universal even in the 
thirteenth-century,”* still it appears widespread enough to sug- 
gest that Damascene may to some extent have genuinely 


influenced the doctrine of divine infinity and, hence, that 


studying John’s own position on the topic may be useful and 


important. Such a study we shall now undertake. 


METHODOLOGY 


Although we shall restrict ourselves mainly to his Font of 


Knowledge, this restriction is not made because divine infinity 


virtute, operatione, apprehensione. . .. Quarto dicitur infinitus compre- 
hensione quia sicut dicit Damascenus primo libro, iv, ‘ infinitus est Deus et 
incomprehensibilis, et hoc solum eius est comprehensibile infinitas et incom- 
prehensibilitas’ [De Fide Orth., I, ec. 4 (P@94, 800B) ; Burgundio, p. 21, 
1. 40)] ” (Quaestio Quodlibetalis, XII, q. 10 [Vat. Lat., 1015, fol. 89v]). 

On the conflict between the diocesan clergy and the religious at Paris, 
see A, Walz, 0. P., Saint Thomas Aquinas (Westminster, Md., 1951) pp. 
62 ff., pp. 79 ff., pp. 117 ff.; H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, new ed. by F. Powicke and A. Emden (London, 1951) I, 370- 
397. 

26 The following authors seem to make no references to Damascene in 
their ex professo treatments of divine infinity. 

a) Richard Fishacre, Commentarium in Librum I Sententiarum, d. 2, 
ce. 1 (Ermatinger ed. [The Modern Schoolman, XXXV (1958) 216-235].) 

b) Roger Bacon, Quaestiones supra Undecimum Prime Philosophie Aris- 
totelis, Vol. 7 of Opera Hactenus Inedita Rogeri Baconi, ed. R. Steele, 
(London, 1926), p. 30, 1. 18-p. 31, 1. 17; p. 60, 1. 20-p. 61, 1.2; p. 116-1. 19- 
p. 117, 1. 37; p. 144, 1. 25-p. 145, 1. 23; Quaestiones supra Libros Quatuor 
Physicorum, Vol. 8 of same series, ed. F. Delorme, p. 146, 1. 31-p. 147, 1. 4; 
p. 147, 1. 19-p. 148, 1. 6; p. 148, 1. 22-1. 30; p. 157, 1. 32-p. 158, 1. 33; 
Quaestiones supra Librum de Causis, Vol. 12 of same series, ed. R. Steele 
and F. Delorme, p. 82, 1. 19-p. 84, 1. 15. 

c) Peter of Tarentasia, In I Sent., d. 43 (Codex Vat. Lat., 926, fol. 
51 ff.). 

d) Hugh of Strassburg, Compendium Theologicae Veritatis, I, c. 14 and 
c. 15 (Borgnet ed. of Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 16-17). 

e) Romanus de Roma, In I Sent., d. 43 (Cod. Vat. Pal. Lat., 331, fol. 
Olv ff.). 

f) Henry of Ghent, Summae Questionum Ordinariarum, (St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y., 1950), Vol. II, a. 44, fol. 1lv-16r. 
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is absent from his other writings. At least fourteen passages 
have so far been discovered in homilies and the like wherein 


he somehow predicates or adpurtos of God.** Occa- 


sionally he inserts the term among a list of divine attributes 


without further explanation, as when Christ qua God is declared 
to be “ infinite (7d dzepov), uncircumscribed, uncomprehended, 


More 


beyond investigation, immortal, omnipotent ” and so on.” 
frequently, though, the word directly modifies some noun and, 
thereby, possibly receives a more precise and more easily inter- 


** Again, His 


preted meaning. Thus, God’s power is infinite. 
infinite goodness amepov avrod ayabdrnra) surpasses any 
number of sins.** The Incarnation has resulted from the 
Word’s “ infinite goodness and inexpressible love-for-mankind ” 
(ameipw ayabdrnt Kai addrw Mary is the 


Mother of Him Who “alone is good and of infinite condes- 


1®Damascene uses various Greek terms to express infinity. Whenever 
these occur in the same passage, we shall generally translate them as 
“ infinite,” dépicros 


end- 


follows to distinguish them from one another: dre:pos as 
as “ indeterminate,” 
less.” See L. Sweeney, “Are Apeiria and Aoristia Synonyms?” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXXIII (1956) 270-79. 

Besides speaking of infinity with reference to God, he also uses the term 
in other contexts. For example, see De Duabus Voluntatibus, 3 (PG 95, 
132D) ; Contra Jacobitas, 14 (PG 94, 1444C) ; ibid., 77, (1473A) ; Homilia 
I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 9 (PG 96, 713C, 714B, 716A); Vita 
Barlaam et Joasaph, 7 (PG 96, 909D, 913D, 925A). 

17 De Duabus Voluntatibus, 11 (PG95, 141B). Also see Vita Barlaam 
et Joasaph, (PG 96, 1077C): “. . . uncreated, immortal, eternal, infinite, 
boundless, incorporeal . . . indeterminate .. .” 


“ 


as “ boundless,” and dreAe’rnros as 


(&wecpoy, dwepidpiorov, . . . 
dépioror). 

18 Homilia in Sabbatum Sanctum, 5 (PG 96, 608A): dwepidpicros ; 
De Duabus Voluntatibus, 11 (PG 15, 141B): 7d De Imagi- 
nibus Oratio III, 29 (PG 94, 1349A): dwe:podivayous divauis; Homilia II in 
Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 7 (PG 96, 732D): rhv dre:podivayor divaur. 

Vita Barlaam et Joasaph (PG 96, 1196A). See also Homilia II in 
Nativitatem B. V. Mariae, 4 (PG 96, 681D): man was created because of 
God’s infinite goodngss Oeot dyaSérnra). According to Chase, 
p. xxiii, though, this homily is most likely inauthentic. See also D. Stiefen- 
hofer, op. cit., p. CV. 

De Recta Sententia Liber, 2 (PG 94, 1424C). 
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cension” (% ovyxardBaows dmepos).** In becoming man the 
Word has called back our evil nature “ to the infinite heights 
of [His] incomprehensible divinity” (mpds 7d dmeipov infos 


THS Ons axatahnmrov Oedryntos).** Finally, the term is even 
linked with ovoia. “I believe in the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,” one of John’s many professions of Faith runs, 


Who are one God, one principle of all, one super-divine divinity, one 
super-entitative entity (uia odcia), one super-good goodness, 
a sea of infinite and boundless entity (aéAayos otcias dreipov Kai 

21 Homilia I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 3 (PG 96, 701B). Also see 
Homilia II in Nativitatem B. V. Mariae, 7 (PG 96, 696B): “ Hail Mary, 
luminous particle of divine infinity, within your womb is contained He Who 
is infinite and Who within Himself contains the limits of all else.” 
(@wroedés crocxeiov THs Oelas dmepias, od 6 Awe:pos wepiexduevos). On the 
authenticity of this latter homily, see above, n. 19. 

22 Homilia I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 3 (PG 96, 704A). 

23 De Recta Sententia Liber, 1 (PG94, 1424B). What is meant by “a 
sea of infinite and boundless essence”? Seemingly, “infinite” here is 
synonymous with “ supra-essential ” and “ non-entitative,” as indicated by 
the fact that the same essence is also described by these latter terms. God 
is a sea of infinite and boundless being precisely because His being trans- 
cends all created beings, and infinity is linked with such transceudency and 
nonbeing. 

Such, too. may be the meaning of the similar expression in Expositio et 
Declaratio Fidei, II (PG 95, 419A): “Credo in unum Deum .., . abyssum 
essentiae imperscrutabilem, infinitam et immensam” (there is no Greek 
MS extant for this work, and the Latin translation is from Arabic MSS). 
Also, Homilia in Sabbatum Sanctum, 4 (PG 96, 608A): the Trinity is “an 
infinite substance” (ovcia 

So, also, in De Fide Orthodoaa, I, ec. 9 (PG 94, 836A sq.) ; Burgundio, 
p. 48, 1. 13 8q.; Chase, p. 189: “Of all the names given to God, the more 
proper one seems to be that of He Who Is, as when in conversing with 
Moses on the mountain He says: ‘ Say to the children of Israel: He Who Is 
has sent me’ [Exodus 3, 14]. For, like some infinite and indeterminate 
sea of essence, He has and contains in Himself all beings” (“Odov yap év 
éavt@ Exe 7d elvar, oldv wédaryos obcias Aweipoy dépiorov). 
That is to say, God encompasses and yet transcends all created being and, 
because of this very supra-essential condition, His essence is like an infinite 
and indeterminate sea. He is a supra-entitative and, in that sense, non- 
entitative entity, which nonetheless contains all creatures. 

For further discussion of this interpretation, see L. Sweeney, “ John 
Damascene’s ‘Infinite Sea of Essence’,” Studia Patristica: Papers pre- 
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In view of such passages, then, our decision to confine the 
present paper to John’s Fons Scientiae obviously has not arisen 
from any lack of relevant texts within his other treatises but, 
rather, from the fact that the Fons contains as many passages 
on divine infinity (at least according to the present count) 
as all his other works put together and, even more significantly, 
the former treatise rather frequently furnishes explicit infor- 
mation on how infinity is to be interpreted, whereas elsewhere 
John is content to use the term with little or no comment.” 
Then, too, the meaning of the term in these other writings, if 
one may judge from its contexts and usages, seems similar or 
identical with its meaning in the Fons, which accordingly may 
help illumine the others. Finally, theologians and philosophers 
at medieval European universities knew none of John’s other 
works.*® Concentrating our attention upon his Fons Scientiae 
can, as a by-product, help even students of medieval thought. 

Before we turn to his Fons, one final remark seems required, 
and this concerns a last and difficult question. Damascene leans 
heavily upon previous Greek writers, as he himself explicitly 
avows: 

First of all, I shall set forth the best contributions of the philosophers 
of the Greeks. ... I shall make my composition from those things 
which are conformable with the truth and from our enemies themselves 
gather the fruit of ralvation. ... I shall add nothing of my own, 


but shall gather together into one those things which have been worked 
out by the most eminent of teachers and make a compendium of them.?¢ 


sented to the Third International Conference on Patristic Studies held at 
Oxford, September, 1959. But for another interpretation see below, n. 85. 
*4 John does reveal his mind somewhat in at least two passages in works 
other than the Fons—in De Recta Sententia Liber, 1 (PG 94, 1428B), when 
he juxtaposes apeiros with hyperousios (see above, n. 23, first paragraph) ; 
and in Vita Barlaam et Joasaph (PG 96, 1196A), when the infinity of God’s 
goodness is shown to be greater than any number of sins because it is 


measureless and numberless (see below, p. 12). 
*5 Studer, p. 132 and n. 14. 
*° Fount of Knowledge, “ Preface,” (Chase, pp. 5-6). 
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And he was faithful to his avowal. In the “ Philosophical 
Chapters” his sources include Porphyry’s Introduction to 
the Categories of Aristotle, Ammonius Hermeae’s Commen- 
tary on the Isagoge of Porphyry and, probably, Ammonius’s 
Commentary on the Categories of Aristotle. Besides, in 
chapters treating hypostasis, person, nature and other terms 
used in theological discussions, he also turns, without citing 
them by name, to “the Greek Fathers from Athanasius the 
In “ Heresies ” the first 


$9 OT 
27 


Great to Anastasius the Sinaite. 
eighty accounts are taken verbatim from the Panarion of St. 
Ephiphanius. The next twenty are not John’s own but are in 
all probability “taken from some work of an author who as 


28 


yet remains unknown.” In the third and most important 
section of Fons, the “ Exact Exposition of Orthodox Faith,” 
chapters 1-9 and 11 of Book I, chapter 4 of Book III and 


chapter 18 of Book IV are directly based upon an anonymous 


De Sacrosancta Trinitate, printed by Migne among the writings 


of Cyril of Alexandria but written ca. 700.*° Chapters 12-29 
of Book II are excerpted from Nemesius’s De Natura Hominis. 
Chapter 22 of Book II and chapters 14-15 of Book III utilize 
Maximus the Confessor’s Epistula ad Marinum and Disputatio 
cum Pyrrho.® Besides those three authors, John also calls 


upon Gregory of Nazianzus and Psevdo-Dionysius (these two, 


*7 Chase, p. xxviii. 

28 Chase, p. xxx. Only the last three accounts of the De Haeresibus are 
original. 

*° See Studer, pp. 23 ff., especially note 84. Also see J. de Gilbert, “Une 


source de S. Jean Damascéne ‘ De fide orthodoxa, Recherches de science 
religieuse, III (1912) 356-368. 

This treatise, which Studer calls De Trinitate et Incarnatione, may pos- 
sibly have been written by Damascene himself as the initial draft of his 
De Fide Orthodowa. See Studer, p. 24, n. 84: “ Gehdrt der Traktat in die 
Zeit um 700, so ist die Autorschaft des Johannes nicht ganz auszuschliessen. 
Es kénnte sich z. B. um die erste Redaktion der Expositio handeln.” One 
should keep this possibiliy in mind when interpreting the De Fide. 

We shall hereafter refer to it as: Pseudo-Cyril, De Trinitate. 

8° Studer, pp. 23 ff. 
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together with the aforementioned Maximus, are John’s favorite 
authors),** upon Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, John 
Chrysostom, Leontius of Byzance, Anastasius the Sinaite and 
others.* 

To a considerable extent, then, the Fons Scientiae is a patch- 


work guilt of borrowings from other authors, and the difficult 


question arises of how much attention to give to these latter. 


In the abstract, the ideal answer might be to isolate and then 
investigate in detail the relevant doctrine of each such source. 
How necessary or even useful this detailed investigation might 
here prove to be, though, is uncertain since it is highly question- 
able whether John had the treatises themselves of many of those 
authors or had very deeply entered into the marrow of their 
thought, for in many cases he seems to be acquainted with 
them only through florilegia and through second-hand informa- 
tion.** Moreover, even if only a compiler,** he would have his 
own outline of doctrine controlling the selection and integration 
of borrowed texts. Perhaps he even had original doctrinal 
positions, which he merely expressed through the words of his 
predecessors and in which we here are mainly interested. 


In view of the fact that a detailed analysis of his sources 


*2 Studer, p. 91. 

*? Chase, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. John’s acquaintance “with the Fathers was 
apparently limited to the Greeks, because the only Western writing which 
he uses is the letter of Pope St. Leo the Great to Flavian of Constantinople. 

. Conspicuously absent from The Orthodox Faith are the ante-Nicene 
writers ” (Chase, p. xxxiii and p. xxxiv). Also see Studer, pp. 91 ff. 

** Studer, pp. 92 ff. 

*¢ Such tends to be the view of Studer, as evidenced by his statements on 
p. 26, p. 29, pp. 126 ff. 

Chase, though, attributes more originality and intellectual insight to 
Damascene, who is better described as a synthesizer: “He is much more 
than a compiler. The Orthodow Faith is ... not a compilation, but a 
synthesis, of Greek theology. It is a statement in very clear language of 
the teaching of the Greek Fathers in its most developed form” (p. xxxv). 
See also Jugie, op. cit., col. 708: “ L’Eaxposition de la Foi orthodowe, qui 
n’est pas une compilation, mais un résumé bien personnel de l’enseignement 


des Péres grecs.... 
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seems somewhat unnecessary, then, and in the light of time 
available and of the tentative character of this initial sketch, 
we shall handle those sources more briefly and less ambitiously. 
Although we shall usually indicate whom John is utilizing, we 
shall not explicitly discuss their theories on divine infinity 
except when such discussion will directly contribute to our 


understanding Damascene himself better.** 


Divine 

The fourteen chapters which comprise Book One of De Fide 
Orthodoxa, which itself is the last section of Fons Scientiae, 
to some degree lack a completely organic and logical develop- 
ment.*® Nevertheless their careful reading does reveal Damas- 
cene to have had a rather comprehensive and consistent theory 
on divine attributes. W hence comes our knowledge of God, 
he inquires, and of what sort is it? Although an awareness 
that God exists is naturally ingrained in every man, to whom 
the visible universe also proclaims His greatness, still funda- 
mentally mankind is completely dependent upon what God has 


revealed of Himself.** From such revelation has come forth 


various names predicable of God. Of these some are applicable 


to only one or other of the three divine Persons in the Trinity, 
such as “ Father,” “ Son,” “* Holy Spirit,” “ unbegotten,” “ be- 


gotten’ and the like.** Others are common to the three 


85 An example of such a discussion is our references to Gregory Nazianzus 
in note 52. 

In locating sources, we have mainly depended upon information given in 
Migne, in Buytaert’s edition of Burgundio (see above, note 3), and in 
Chase’s English translation. Also see J. de Guibert, art. cit., pp. 360 ff. for 
a comparison of De Fide Orthodowa, Pseudo-Cyril’s De Trinitate (see above, 
note 29) and Doctrina Patrum de Incarnatione Verbi (see below, n. 42). 

*° X. le Bachelet, “ Dieu (sa nature d’aprés les Péres),” Dict. de Théol. 
Cath., IV, i. col. 1127; Studier, pp. 16 ff. 

** De Fide Orthodowa, c. 1 and c. 2 (PG 94, 789 sq. and 793B) Burgundio, 
p- 11, 1. 1 sq. and p. 15, 1. 45; Chase, p. 165 and p. 168. 

88 Ibid., c. 10 (837C) ; Burgundio, p- 51, 1. 5; Chase, p- 190. 
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Persons.*® Of these latter one class comprises such physical 
terms as eyes, ears, speech, face, hands, feet, wrath, sleep and 
the like, and all such are said of God figuratively and by way 
of symbol.*° Another and still more important group embraces 
expressions which do not directly imply corporeal reality and, 
hence, are somehow literally true even of God. But one must 
note, and this Damascene constantly emphasizes, that even such 
expressions do not indicate what God is but only what He is 


not.** They do not reveal the divine substance itself but merely 


what is peripheral to, consequent upon, and almost accidental 


Within this group of non-figurative terms, some are affirma- 
tive in character, such as “ Master,” “ King,” “ Creator” and 
“‘ Judge ” (these indicate relationships between creatures and 
God),** or “ God,” “ good,” “ wise,” “ just,” “holy ” and the 
like (these point to God’s operations or to what follows from 


the divine nature).** A final sub-division consists of such 


8° Jbid., c. 10 (837B); Burgundio, 1. 3; Chase, p. 190. Also see Contra 
Jacobitas, 78 94, 1473D). 

*° De Fide, c. 11 and ec. 12 (841A and 844C) ; Burgundio, p. 52 and p. 55; 
Chase, p. 191 and p. 193. 

“1 Ibid., c. 4 and c. 9 (800A and 836A); Burgundio, p. 20, 1. 28 and 
p. 48, 1. 8; Chase, p. 171 and p. 189. 

“2 Ibid., c. 10 (840A); Burgundio, p. 51, 1. 9; Chase, p. 190. 

John also lists those facts about God which we do not know even through 
divine revelation: “ But what the substance of God is, or how it is in all 
things, or how the only-begotten Son, who was God, emptied Himself out 
and became man from a virgin’s blood, being formed by another law that 
transcended nature, or how He walked dry-shod upon the waters, we neither 
understand nor can say” (Chase, I, ch. 2, p. 168). Source: Doctrina 
Patrum de Incarnatione Verbi: Ein griechisches Florilegium aus der Wende 
des siebenten und achten Jahrhunderts [hereafter referred to as Doctrina 
Patrum], ed. F. Diekamp, (Miinster, 1907) C. 1, p. 8, 1. 12 ff. 

Later he adds that we are in a similar state of ignorance with regard to 
the manner in which bread and wine are transubstantiated into Christ’s 
Body and Blood (Chase, II, ch. 13, p. 358). 

*3 Ibid., c. 9 (836A); Burgundio, p. 48, 1. 10; Chase, p. 189. 

Ibid.; ri rav waperouévwr TH pice, évépyeay. 


“God” or theos expresses divine operations, because the noun derives 


to it.* 
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negative terms as “ incorruptible,” “ incorporeal,” “ ineompre- 
hensible,” “ invisible,” “ ineffable” and so on.*® “ Infinity ” 


obviously finds its place in this last sub-division. 


NoncommittTat TExts 
This negative term shows up rather frequently in the Fons, 
where John applies amepos, adpurros or their equivalents to 
God in at least fifteen passages, in some of which the word 
occurs two or more times. In several it is used noncommittally 
—that is, Damascene simply sets the adjective down without 
offering any explanation of its exact significance, which pre- 
sumably one must gather elsewhere. Occasionally such passages 
are professions of faith, where without comment John lists 

attributes of the God in Whom he believes. 


We both know and confess that God is without beginning and without 
end, eternal and everlasting, uncreated, unchangeable, inalterable, 
simple, uncompounded, incorporeal, invisible, impalpable, uncircum- 
scribed, infinite (depos), inconceivable, uncontained, incomprehensible, 
good, just, the maker of all, all-powerful, all-ruling, all-seeing, the 
provider, the sovereign, and the judge of all.*¢ 


Again: “ Therefore we believe in one God .. . eternal, 


infinite (depov) uncircumscribed, boundless 


infinitely powerful simple. . . .”** Or, 


either from the Greek verb for “to run” or “to burn” or “to behold” 
(ibid., [836B ff.]; Burgundio, p. 49, 1. 20; Chase, p. 189). “ Good,” 
“ just,” “ holy ” and the like are consequent upon the divine nature and yet 
do not express the divine essence (ibid., [837B]; Burgundio, p. 50, 1. 34; 
Chase, p. 190). Why these latter do not express relationships of God to 
creatures is not clear. 

* Ibid., c. 4, c. 9 and c. 12 (800A ff., 837A, 845C); Burgundio, p- 20, 
1. 28 and p. 50, 1. 30; Chase, p. 171, p. 190, p. 194. 

** Ibid., ec. 2 (792C); Burgundio, p. 14, 1. 14; Chase, p. 167. Note that 
this credo contains examples of the various kinds of divine names which 
may literally be said of God and of which we have just spoken. 

Sources: Pseudo-Cyril, De Trinitate, c. 1 (PG@77, 1120A); Doctrina 
Patrum, c. 1, sect. 19, p. 1. 1 ff. 

** Although “ infinitely powerful” is not noncommittal and its meaning 
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again: all the following He is by His nature—“the un- 
created, the unoriginate, the immortal, the immense (a€pavrov), 
the eternal, the immaterial, the good, . . . the uncontained, the 


boundless (7d the indeterminate (76 adpwror), 
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almighty, the infinitely powerful (76 dmetpodvvapov). . . 


In another text of a similar noncommittal nature, Damascene 
uses infinity to help establish a further divine attribute. “ Is 
God incorporeal?” he asks in chapter four. “ Evidently yes, 
for how can that be a body which is infinite and indeterminate 


(rd daeipov Kxai aopuwrov), formless, impalpable, invisible, 
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simple and incomposite?” In still other texts John joins 


the adjective directly to nouns. Who can sufficiently admire, 
he asks, “the infinite and incomprehensible wisdom” (ty 
dme.pov te Kail axatadnmrov cgodiav) of Him Who created 
heaven and earth? Or, again, God contains within Himself 
all creatures “like some infinite and indeterminate sea of 


” ( , > , \ 52 
essence’ (olov Tt Kat ). 


will be discussed later, still I retain it here as an indication that the 
previous instances of “ infinite” probably do not have reference to God’s 
power. 

** De Fide, c. 8 (808C); Burgundio, p. 28, 1. 3; Chase, p. 176. Sources: 
Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., ec. 7 (P@77, 1120D sq.) ; Theodoret, Haeret. Fabul. 
Compendium, V, 1 (PG@ 83, 441C). 

** Ibid., c. 14 (860A); Burgundio, p. 63, 1. 3; Chase, p. 201. 

°° Ibid., ce. 4 (797B); Burgundio, p. 19, 1. 5; Chase, p. 170. Sources: 
Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., c. 3 (PG 77, 1124A) ; Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio 28, 
7 (P@ 36, 33B). Gregory is also noncommittal about the meaning of 
infinity in the current passage. 

** Ibid., II, c. 10 (909C) ; Burgundio, c. 24, p. 106, 1. 64; Chase, p. 230. 

** Ibid., I, c. 9 (836A); Burgundio, p. 48, 1. 13; Chase, p. 189. Sources: 
Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., c. 7 (P@ 77, 1120D ff.) ; Theodoret, Haeret. Fabul. 
38, 7 (P@ 36, 317B). For this latter, infinity here seems to be synonymous 
with eternity and incomprehensibility, as the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding the borrowed text shows. See also Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio 45, 3 
(625C), where the text is found again. 

Damascene’s text itself is noncommittal as far as the De Fide goes since 
he there gives no explanation. But De Recta Sententia Liber, 1 (PG 94, 
1424B), which is discussed above, note 23, suggests that infinity in both 
places is coterminous with nonbeing. 
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INFINITY AND QUANTITY 


More frequently, though, our author offers some explanation, 
however brief, of what he intends. The first such explanation 
occurs in Dialectica when Damascene is discussing quantity. A 


distinction must be made, he advises, between quantity and the 


quantum or that which is quantified. The former is measure 


and number and is, so to speak, active—it is that which measures 
and that which numbers. The latter, however, is passive and 
is that which is measured and is numbered.** Among the 
quanta properly so called are reckoned number, speech, time, 
space, line, surface and solid.™ 

Now, these may be either finite or infinite. That is finite which can be 
measured or numbered. On the other hand, that is infinite which by 
seme degree of excessiveness exceeds all measure and number.®® ("Er 
Tob TO pev Eotw wpicpévov, Td ‘Opicpévov pév odv 


Tit UrepBadAov pétpov Kai mavta apOpov.) 


As so described, infinity involves at least two essential charac- 
teristics, of which the first is that of transcendency. That which 
is infinite transcends any measure one may wish to take. For 
example, a line is infinite inasmuch as it can never be so long 
but that one can conceive it even longer and, thus, as exceeding 
any definite line. Number is infinite because no matter how 
large a definite sum is taken, you can always consider a larger 
one. 

The second characteristic is that what is thus infinite always 
involves a comparison to what is other than, and somehow 


different and distinct from itself, with the result that its infinity 


** Dialectica, c. 49 (624B); Grosseteste, c. 33, p. 30, 1. 10; Chase, p. 73. 
Source: Ammonius, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarius, Vol. IV, Pars 
iv of Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 1895) pp. 
54 ff. 

** Ibid., (625C); Grosseteste, p. 31, 1. 69 ff.; Chase, p. 75. 

58 Ibid. 
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is always relative. For example, one million bushels of wheat, if 
compared to one bushel, exceed the latter and, thus, are deserib- 
able as “ infinite,” although the term here becomes synonymous 


merely with “larger than” or, more generally, with “ great ” 


or “ very great.” Of course, that is absolutely infinite which is 


so great as to surpass every item of comparison.” 
So far what John has said directly and properly applies to 


strict quantity. He next turns to God. 


And the terms great and very great are also used in the sense of infinite, 
as when we speak of ‘ the very great compassion of God’ or ‘ the great 
mystery of the dispensation of God the Word.’** (Kai Aéyera: péya 
Kal dopiotws, os A€youev TOAAHV Thy evoTAayxviay Tod péya 
TO THs TOD Adyov oixovopias) 

Thus in line with the characteristics which we have previously 
noted, “ infinite ” with reference to God is interchangable with 
“great” and “very great” and means, simply and somewhat 
vaguely, that which transcends the ordinary and, in the last 
analysis, the created. Thus God’s compassion is “ infinite ” 
insofar as it is so great as to surpass any human compassion 
we have actually experienced or will conceivably experience. 
“ Infinite ” also is the mystery of the Incarnation, because how 
a God becomes man and yet remains perfect God and perfect 
man exceeds any so-called mystery in the natural universe and 
totally transcends human understanding. 

Because of its quantitative ancestry, then, this first sort of 
divine infinity arises out of a comparison with the human and 
the created, which God is “ greater than” and thereby trans- 

5¢ Two consequences seem implied in what Damascene says. Any actual 
quantity is always finite. For instance, any actual bin of grain always is 
actually one million bushels or two million, and infinity is its potential 
and conceptual status. Secondly, this actual and finite quantity may be 
infinite as larger than a smaller amount, yet it itself can be superseded by 
a greater amount, which is then infinite with reference to it. 

5? Ibid., c. 49 (628A); Grosseteste, p. 32, 1. 81 ff.; Chase, pp. 75 ff. 


Source: Nothing in Ammonius (see above, note 53) seems to directly 
correspond to this section of Damascene’s text. 
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cends. “To be infinite,” accordingly, signifies merely “ to be 


very great—so great, in fact, as to exceed any term of com- 
parison.” * Because of its very vagueness and generality, 
though, this notion is also extremely pliable and, thus, is applic- 
able to practically any situation where God is seen in reference 
to creatures. “ Infinite” is divine goodness, to turn momen- 
tarily to treatises other than the Fons, because God’s mercy is 
greater than the sins of any man, which, no matter how many, 
actually are always just this or that many, whereas God’s 
goodness is measureless and thus always more.’ Even Christ’s 
Mother may be called “ infinite” with reference to our feeble 
and halting words of praise—Mary’s worth and dignity are 
so great as to exceed any human attempt at adequate descrip- 
tion.” Again, infinitely high and removed is the divine nature 
of her Son, to which our human nature was raised and joined 
in the hypostatie union, because His incomprehensible divinity 
is so perfect as to utterly transcend any created nature, let 
alone human nature when vilified and affected by sins.“ Also 
infinite, if we return now to the Fons, is the difference between 
God and man. Since He is good, wise and powerful by His 
very nature, while men are so only by adoption, He completely 


surpasses us and therein lies His infinite difference.” 


*® Such infinity need not indicate that the divine substance itself is 
infinite, because it expresses rather the rapport between creatures and God 
and not the divine substance itself. 

5° Vita Barlaam et Joasaph (PG 96, 1196A), cited also above, note 19. 

Homilia II in Nativitatem B. V. Mariae, 7 (PG 96, 689A), quoted 
below, note 82. On the authenticity of this homily, see above, note 19. 

*. Homilia I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 3 (PG 96, 704A), cited above, 
note 22. 

*2 Dialectica, c. 31 (600A); Chase, p. 58. The text is not included in 
Grosseteste’s translation. For the Greek text, see below in “ Summary and 
Conclusions,” Text #15. 

Also see Homilia in I Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 10 (P@96, 716A): 
Even infinite is the difference between Mary, with her unique status as the 
Mother of God, and other humans. 
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INCOMPREHENSIBILITY AND ETERNITY 


The next two kinds of divine infinity which Damascene 


explicates are akin to the previous sort inasmuch as God’s 


incomprehensibility and eternity stem from the fact that He 


transcends, exceeds, surpasses, is greater than, created intellects 
and time. 

Let us initially examine divine incomprehensibility. Since 
whatever is contained within space, time and intellect can aptly 
be termed “ cireumscribed ” (aepvypamrov),* John explains, the 
‘uncireumscribed ” obviously is that which is contained by 


none of the three. 


Consequently, only God ean truly be so described, for He is beginning- 
less, endless and all-containing, although He Himself is contained by no 
comprehension at all. For only He is incomprehensible and infinite, 


known by no one, and He alone beholds Himself.** (Mévov ydp éorw 


*8 More frequently “ circumscribed ” and “ uncircumscribed ” are reserved 
for place (see, for example, De Fide, I, c. 5 [801A]; ibid., II, c. 3 [869A]; 
ete.) Here, though, the terms are broadened to include also time and 
intellect. 

*4 Thid., I, ec. 13 (853B) ; Burgundio, p. 59, 1. 48 ff.; Chase, p. 198. 

Damascene frequently stresses God’s incomprehensibility. For example, 
in his preface to the Fons he asks, “How am 1... to utter those divine 
and effable things which surpass the comprehension of every rational 
creature?” (Chase, p. 4). In the first chapter of Dialectica he prays: 
“May those who happen upon this work have it as their purpose to bring 
their mind safely through to the final blessed end—which means to be 
guided by their sense perceptions up to that which is beyond all sense 

2 and comprehension, which is He who is the Author and Maker 

ator of all” (Chase, p. 9). In the epilogue to De Haeresibus, he 
advises: in God “there is unity and trinity . . . which is perceived and 
adored by faith—by faith, not by inquiry, nor by searching out, nor by 
visible manifestation: for the more He is sought out, the more He is 
unknown, and the more He is investigated, the more He is hidden. And 
so, let the faithful adore God with a mind that is not overcurious. And 
believe that He is God in tiree hypostases, although the manner in which 
He is so is beyond manner, for God is incomprehensible ” (Chase, p. 162). 

Once within the De Fide itself, he continues emphasizing this trait— 
besides the lists of attributes in John’s frequent credo’s, see also ibid., c. 8 
(816A); c. 13 (853B); ete. 
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axataAnrrov Kal GOpLoToV, ur ovdevos yivwoKopevoy, O€ povoy 


Infinity here is so closely linked with incomprehensibility as to 
seem its synonym. 

Now concerning eternity. “ Why is there only one God?” 
is John’s question in chapter five. Because He is perfect, so 
part of his answer runs, and is in no way deficient either with 
respect to goodness, wisdom and power; or, secondly, with 
reference to time, since He is without beginning, infinite and 
eternal (dvapxov, didvov . . . Kata xpdvov); or, 
finally, with regard to space, for He is uncircumscribed. If 


He would be imperfect because deficient in any of those three 


ways, He would not be God.® What does dredevrnros here 


mean? The context itself suggests the term to be linked with 
an endlessness in duration and, hence, to be identical with 
“ eternal.” 

The same suggestion occurs three chapters later. Divine 
generation is unlike its human counterpart, for God is [a] 
atemporal and with no beginning, [b] unaffected and un- 
changing, [c] incorporeal and unique, and [d] infinite 
(arehevrnros). Accordingly, His manner of begetting is 


marked by and arises from those same characteristics. 


It is without beginning because He is immutable; it is unchanging 
because He is unaffected and incorporeal [#a and #e]; it is without 
copulation also because He is incorporeal and because He is only one 


God and without need of any other [#c]; it is infinite [#d] and ever 


the same—for that which is beginningless is also endless © (dreAcurytws 


* Tbid., ec. 5 (801A); Burgundio, p. 22, 1. 15; Chase, p. 173. See also 
ibid., c. 8 (808C) ; Burgundio, p. 28, 1. 13; Chase, p. 177. Sources: Pseudo- 
Cyril, De Trin., c. 4 (P@77, 1125D); Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Catech., 
Prologue (PG 45, 12A-D). 

*¢ Ibid., c. 8 (213B); Burgundio, p. 33, 1. 91 ff.; Chase, p. 179. Sources: 
Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., ec. 7 (P@77, 1153Dsq.); remotely and possibly, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus, Assert. 5 (PG 75, 60C-D). 

Damascene immediately qualifies his position with regard to angels: what- 
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82 xai dxataravotws, dia Te TO dvapxoVv Kal Gxpovoy Kai Kai 


, ” , 
wWoavTws To yap avapyxov, 


Eere, again, infinity or endlessness is synonymous with eter- 


nity and arises from the fact that God transcends time. 


INFINITY OF PowER 

Still a fourth kind of infinity exists for which Damasecene 
offers an explanation, and this involves God’s power. In Book 
One of De Fide Orthodoxa His power is rather frequently 
classified as “ infinite,” which, however, receives little explicit 
attention. For example, we read in a profession of faith: 
“we must believe in one God, one principle . . . infinitely 
powerful (dzepodvvayov) simple and uncompounded. . . .” 
Somewhat later in the same chapter: 
Likewise we believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life, 
the source of wisdom, life and sanctification. . . . Who is uncreated, 
full, creative, all-ruling, all-working, all-powerful and infinitely power- 
ful Who dominates all creation . . 


deifies ... fills . . . is shared in... sanetifies. . . .® 


Again: by His nature God “ wants nothing, has absolute power 
and authority, is all-ruling and life-giving, is all-powerful and 
infinitely powerful (7d rd is 
sanctifying and communicating, contains and sustains all things, 
provides for all.” 

In those three sections little is explicitly said of what infinity 
consists in, yet one may rather easily gather from the contexts, 
ever is beginningless is also endless, “although that which is endless by 


a gift is by no means without beginning, as is the case of angels” (ibid.). 
On angels, also see ibid., c. 13 (853B); Burgundio, p. 59, 1. 54; Chase, 


p. 199: “The angel, however, is circumscribed by time, because he had a 


beginning of being; 

*t Ibid., I, c. 8 (808C); Burgundio, p. 28, 1. 3; Chase, p. 176. For 
sources, see above note 48. 

*8 [bid., (821B); Burgundio, p. 38, 1. 193; Chase, p. 183. 

°° [bid., c. 14 (860A); Burgundio, p. 64, 1. 8; Chase, p. 201. 
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wherein parallels are suggested between it and other attributes, 


that its nature is to be computed from its effects. God is 
described as all-working because He does all. He is all-ruling 
because He rules all. He is all-containing because He contains 
all. He is all-powerful because He can do all. Why, then, is 
God infinitely powerful? Because He has power over infinita."° 
His dynamis is so great that He can create, conserve, provide 
for, govern an infinite number of creatures—in fact, any number 
He actually chooses to produce. In such a case infinity seems a 
direct property of His effects and is applied to His power 
through what we have elsewhere called, “ extrinsic denomina- 
tion,” ™ that is, only in reference to those products. 

In Book Three Damascene is somewhat more explicit. In a 
particularly felicitous account of the Incarnation, he undertakes 
to establish how wonderfully “the goodness, wisdom, justice 
and power of God were made manifest” in this mystery." 
His goodness became apparent because He had compassion on 
fallen mankind and stretched out His hand to them; His 
justice, because He had a Man earn sinful men’s return and 
thus conquer sin and death; His wisdom, because He found the 


most fitting solution for this difficult problem. 


7° Burgundio’s Latin translation expresses this point especially well in 
the phrase, infinita potens. For example, see ibid., c. 8, p. 28, 1. 5. To 
parallel Burgundio’s Latin phrase, we might coin the English word, “ infini- 
potent ”: if God is “omnipotent” because He can do ali things, He is 
“infinipotent ” because of His power over an infinite number of things. 

7 See L. Sweeney, “ L’infinité quantitative chez Aristote,” 
losophique de Louvain, XLVIII (1960). 

Thomas Aquinas is also aware of what we term “ infinity through extrin- 
sic denomination,” for he explains that the divine power is infinite not only 
as identical with His essence but also with reference to its effects: “Sed 
sciendum quod quamvis potentia habeat infinitatem ex essentia, tamen ex 


Revue phi- 


hoe ipso quod comparatur ad ea quorum est principium, recipit quemdam 
modum infinitatis quem essentia non habet. Etc.” (De Pot., I, 2.) 

* De Fide, III, c. 1 (984A); Burgundio, c. 45, p. 168, 1. 31 ff.; Chase, 
p. 268. Source: Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Catech., c. 22-c. 24 (PG 45, 60C- 
65C). 
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For the only begotten Son and Word of God and true God Himself, 
Who is . . . consubstantial with the Father and with the Holy Spirit 
..., being in the form of God, bowed down the heavens and deseended— 
that is, He brought down and yet did not lower His exalted heights ™* 
(rd drameivwrov . . . tWos) and condescended by coming-down to His 
servants with an ineffable and incomprehensible condescension, for such 
[that is, a “ coming-down ”] is the meaning of the term condescension 


(4 xaraBaors). 
Immediately after John speaks of divine power: 


And He, while being perfect God, became perfect man and accomplished 
the newest of all new things, the only new thing under the sun, by 
which the infinite power of God was clearly shown. For what is greater 
than for God to become man? (&’ od depos rod éudaviferar 
Ti yap petLov tod yevéobar tov @cdy avOpwrov;) So, without 
suffering change, the Word was made flesh of the Holy Spirit and the 


holy and ever-virgin Mary, Mother of God" 


Here, then, our author rather plainly suggests that the size of 
divine power is computable from its effects. That God’s 
dynamis is infinite we know from the fact that it accomplished 
an infinite feat (“‘ what is greater than for God to become 
man?” ). The only begotten Son of God became perfect man 
while remaining perfect God, and our vile human nature was 
raised up to the infinite heights of the divine—that achieve- 
ment transcends any conceivable human accomplishment and, 


accordingly, is describable as infinite. Infinity, then, is directly 


apropos of this effect “° and seems applied to God’s power merely 


with respect to it and, thus, through “ extrinsic denomination.” 

In Homilia I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 3 (PG 96, 704A), Damas- 
cene speaks of the Word’s calling back our sinful human nature to the 
(text is cited above, note 
22, and below as Text #7). The word “condescension,” is used with 
reference to God also in ibid., 2 (PG 96, 701B) [cited below as Text #6]; 
De Fide, III, ce. 1 (PG 94, 984B). 

** Ibid., III, ec. 1 (984B) ; Burgundio, ec. 45, p. 168, 1. 40 ff.; Chase, p- 268. 

*® The infinity predicated of an effect belongs to the first sort investigated 
(see above, pp. 91 ff.). For example, the Incarnation is infinite inasmuch 
as it is so great as to exceed any other event in history. Infinity here is 


“infinite heights of the incomprehensible deity ’ 
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InFinity AnD NonBEING 


All the previous kinds of divine infinity have been alike in 
arising from a transcendency over what is not divine. The 
next sort has a similar origin, since God now is affirmed to be 
infinite because He is above all created beings. 

Even though we may come to know Him as incorporeal, 
unbegotten, beginningless, immutable, incorruptible and the like, 
Damascene warns in chapter four, such do not show what He is 


but, rather, what He is not. Now one who would declare the 


essence of something must explain what it is and not merely 


what it is not. However, as regards what God is, one can not 
possibly say what He is in His essence, and so it is better to 


describe Him by abstraction from all things whatsoever. 


For He is not to be found among beings—not that He is not but, rather, 
because He is above all beings and even above being itself."* For if 


equivalent to “great” or “very great.” See Dialectica, c. 49 (624B) ; 
Grosseteste, c. 33, p. 32, 1. 81; Chase, p. 75: “That is infinite which by 
some degree of excessiveness exceeds all measure and number. And the 
terms great and very great are used in the sense of infinite, as when we 
speak of ... the ‘great mystery of the dispensation of God the Word ’.” 

7° yap éoriv- ws un Ov, GAA wavra 7a drip 
aird 7d elva:c dv. What Damascene means by “ being itself” (aird rd elvac) 
is hard to say. (Incidentally, Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., c. 3 [PG 77, 1125A] 
has the same expression.) 

According to X. le Bachelet, op. cit., col. 1129, he refers to “ predica- 
mental being”: “ Dieu n’est rien de ce qui existe, non point que réellement 
il ne soit pas, mais parce qu’il est au-dessus de tout, méme de l’étre (pré- 
dicamental).” But what does “ predicamental being” itself mean? 

If we turn to Damascene himself, little or no information on auto to einai 
is offered. He frequently uses the expression, to einai, with reference to 
God (De Fide, I, c. 8 [808A and 824A ff]; ibid., III, ec. 12 [1032B}]). 
He also uses it with respect to creatures in the very act of their being 
created (ibid., I, c. 8 [812B]; ibid., c. 14 [860C]; ibid., II, ec. 2 [864D]; 
ibid., c. 5 [880A]; ibid., III, c. 23 [1088C]; ibid., IV, c. 11 [1128C]; ibid., 
13 [1136C]). 

In such passages to einai seems to signify “being” or, even more pre- 
cisely, “existence.” Still such a signification seems unsuitable for the 
sentence under discussion. What would John mean by saying that God is 
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knowledge has beings as its object, then what transcends knowledge also 
transcends essence and, conversely, what is beyond essence also is beyond 


knowledge. 


John then formulates the conclusion. 


Therefore, the Divinity is both infinite and incomprehensible, and this 
alone is comprehensible about Him—His very infinity and incompre- 
hensibility."*7 ("Azeipov obv 7d Ociov dxatdAymrov’ Kai TodTo povov 


, 
abrod xatdAnrov, drepia dxataAnyia). 


Just as to be incomprehensible is to be above knowledge, so to 
be infinite is to be above the being found among creatures and 


above the determination which it there produces. True enough, 


God is Being uniquely and par excelience."* Still He can be 


“ above existence itself,” since he certainly affirms that God exists? If he 
means, “above all created existence,” has he not already stated that by 
previously affirming, “ God is above all beings ”? 

Until further research is possible, then, the phrase, auto to einai, must 
remain problematical. 

** Ibid., I, c. 4 (800B) ; Burgundio, p. 21, 1. 35 ff.; Chase, p. 171. Sources: 
Pseudo-Cyril, De Trin., ec. 3 (P@ 77, 1125A) ; Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio 38, 
7 (PG 36, 317C), where the last sentence of Damascene’s passage is found 
verbatim. From the context in Gregory’s chapter, though, infinity seems 
synonymous with eternity. Also see idem., Oratio 45, 3 (628A). 

7 One of the philosophic influences upon Damascene was Neoplatonism, 
as Studer has rightly pointed out (p. 118 and p. 124). A strict Neo- 
platonist is prone to put the First Principle of his universe above being and 
to set down unity and goodness as His most characteristic properties. But 
in Exodus 3, 14 God revealed His name as “ Being” (however one may 
interpret the term), and the Trinitarian controversies had emphasized that 
God is one ousia and three persons, each of whom is homoousios with the 
others. Under those two influences, a Christian author may find a tension 
between pure Neoplatonism and his Catholic Faith. The outcome can be 
that the latter will tend to modify the former. 

Such is the case with Damascene. In line with his Neoplatonism he 
constantly proclaims God to be hyperousios, and this insofar as He sur- 
passes the entire created universe—see ibid., c. 8 (808C}: God is “ removed 
far beyond all things and every substance as being supersubstantial and 
surpassing all, supereminently divine and good and replete” (Chase, p. 
177). Also see ibid., c. 8 (821A and 825A); ibid., c. 14 (860C) ; Expositio 
et Declaratio Fidei, Il (P@G95, 419A). 

Yet in line with the orthodox Catholic Faith, he just as frequently insists 
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aptly termed nonbeing as beyond created being and deter- 
mination. Thus infinity and nonbeing here are synonymous. 

The same message is delivered in a somewhat more oblique 
manner in the next Book. Angels are somehow circumscribed 
by place, John explains, because when they are in heaven they 
are not on earth, and when they are sent to earth by God they 
do not remain in heaven. Are they, then, physically cireum- 
scribed? No, they are not confined by walis or doors or bars 
or seals, because they have no corporeal forms or shapes and, 
thus, are indeterminate (ov . . . yap 
eiow). But how can they be thus indeterminate since some 
have appeared at various times in history with some sort of 
visible figures? The fact is that they did not appear exactly 
as they are to the just but only under such forms as can be 
seen by those who, with God’s permission, behold them. Are 
they, then, entirely indeterminate? No, because each is a 
created intelligible form, each is its own intellectual nature, 
just as every creature has its own nature marked out for it by 
its Creator. Only the Uncreated is by nature and absolutely 
indeterminate, for only He rises above the entire domain of 


created forms and natures.” (‘Adpwrov ydp éom dice xai 


that God in His own way is being and, in fact, The Being. See ibid., c. 8 
(808D): God is “ being itself” (autoousian) inasmuch as He has being 
and all other perfections not from any other but from Himself, although 
He is the very source of being for all things that are. Also see ibid., c. 8 
(824A and 825A); De Institutione Elementari ad Dogmata 7 (PG 95, 
105C). 

* De Fide, II, ec. 3 (869A) ; Burgundio, ec. 17, p. 71, 1. 39; Chase, p. 206. 
Source: For the last sentence, see Doctrina Patrum, c. 33, p. 252, 1. 24. 

See De Imaginibus Oratio III, 24 (P@94, 1344B): Angels, souls and 
demons are definitely such and such (cxquarifovra:) and circumscribed, 
each by his own nature. At times they further put on some sort of visible 
appearance so as to be sensibly perceived. Only the divine nature is com- 
pletely uncircumscribed, since it is entirely formless, figureless (dveideos xal 
doxnudriros) and incomprehensible. 

Damascene rather frequently stresses that God is doxnudrioros. See ibid., 
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Kupiws povov Td axrurtov. yap xtiopa vm Tov KTicavros 
avro @eov opilerac). 

According to that paraphrased text, the notions of “ form ” 
and of “ determination” go hand in glove, so that something 


“ 


higher on the ladder of reality is describable as “ indetermi- 
nate” with reference to the lower since the former transcends 
and is without the particular brand of being and determination 
of the latter. For this reason an angel, although equipped 
with its own determinate nature and being, is indeterminate 
when compared to corporeal things, and God is maximally 
indeterminate since He surpasses all created beings and deter- 
mination. Once more, indetermination or infinity is aligned 


with non-being.” 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


John Damascene applies to God some or other Greek word 


for “infinite” in at least fourteen passages scattered through- 


out the pages of writings other than his Fons Scientiae. 


1) De Duabus Voluntatibus, 11 (PG95, 141A and B): 
[Christ as God has] 7d dzetpodvvayov [and is] 7d 

2) Ibid., 34 (169D): [The divine energeia] én’ dmeipov 
[surpasses every sense, intelligence, ete. ]. 


3) Expositio et Declaratio Fidei, Il (PG95, 419A): [I 


II, 5 (P@94, 1288A); ibid., 11 (1293D); ibid., ITI, 4 (1321D); ibid., 6 
(1324C). 

Again, see Dialogus Contra Manichaeos, 60 (PG@94, 1553A): to each 
creature God has bestowed its own measure and thereby has given it being. 

Note that only God is absolutely immaterial. Angels (and human souls 
too) are immaterial only with reference to corporeal things insofar as they 
are without a sensible body. But with reference to God, they are gross and 
material. See De Fide, Il, c. 3, (P@94, 856B); ibid., c. 12 (920A and 
925A); De Imaginibus Oratio III, 25 (PG 94, 1344D). 

*° As I read the evidence, texts in which Damascene speaks of ousia 
apeiros belong here (see above, note 23). The divine essence is infinite 
because it is nonbeing as transcending all created beings. See n. 85. 
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believe in one God, Who is] abyssum essentiae imperscrutabilem, 


infinittam et immensam.*™ 
4) Sacra Parallela, A (PG 95, 1073A): [An excerpt from 
St. Basil’s De Fide: the divine nature is] péyeBos amepidpurros. 
5) Homilia in Sabbatum Sanctum, 4 (PG 96, 608A): [The 


Blessed Trinity is] ovoia dmewpos .. . divapis 


6) Homilia I in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 2 (PG 96, 
701B): [Mary is the Mother of God, Who alone is good and 
Who has] ovyxardBaors azeipos. 

7) Ibid., 6 (704A): [the Son of God has called our vile 
human nature] mpds 70 dme.pov pos [of His incomprehensible 
divinity |. 

8) Homilia II in Dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 7 (PG 96, 
732D): [Concerning the Incarnation, we should praise God’s | 
ayabdrnra Kai Td péyeBos Kai THY 
Siva. 

9) Vita Barlaam et Joasaph (PG 96, 1077C): [God the 
Son is] . . . adpurtov. 

10) Jbid., (1196A): [Your sins cannot overcome] thy 
avtov ayabdrnra [since that divine goodness is measure- 
less and numberless ]. 

11) De Imaginibus Oratio III, 29 (PG 94, 1349B): [Let 
us adore God, Who is] adunxavov, ayabdérnros dBvacos, 

. 

12) De Recta Sententia Liber, 1 (PG94, 1421B): [I 
believe in one God Who is] pia trepovows . . . 
ovoias ameipou Kai 

13) Ibid., 2 (142C) :[God the Son became incarnate because 
of] ayabdérnr. 

14) Dialogus contra Manichaeos, 15 (PG 94, 1520A):* 

* For this treatise no Greek MS has yet been found, and the Latin trans- 


lation comes from an Arabian MS. 
*? Although the following three texts are probably inauthentic, (see above, 
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[Every good comes] tod dopiorov Kai 


THs ayabdrnros. 

In only two of the preceding texts does Damascene in any 
way explain what infinity signifies. In Text #10 God’s good- 
ness is infinite because it is greater than any number of sins 
and is measureless and numberless.** In #12 the divine essence 
is infinite seemingly because of its very superentitative status 


* All others are noncommittal, 


with reference to creatures.* 
whether the term is inserted without comment among a list 
of divine attributes (#1, #11) or whether it directly modifies 
some noun or other (most other texts). 

In the Fons Scientiae itself our author speaks of infinity with 
reference to God in at least fifteen sections. 

15) Dialectica, c. 31 (PG 94, 600A): [Between God and 
man there is] depos 7 Siddopa. 

16) Ibid., c. 49 (628 sq.): 7d ddpurrov [is that which 
transcends every measure and number. And with reference to 
God’s compassion, ete.] A€éyerar péya Kai todd dopictws. 

J 

17) De Fide Orthodoxa, ce. 2 (PG 94, 792C): [We believe 
in God, Who is] dzre:pos. 

18) Ibid., ec. 4 (797B): [How can God be corporeal since 
He is] adpurrov Kai 

19) Ibid., c. 4 (800B) : obv Oeiov 
[In fact, that alone do we comprehend of God—namely] 7 
amepia Kai axarahmpia. 

n. 19), they are found in Migne’s edition of Damascene and are intrinsically 
interesting. 

a) Homilia II in Nativitatem B. V. Mariae, 4 (PG 96, 681D): [Man was 
created] Geov ayabérnra. 

b) Ibid., 7 (689A): [Maria may be called Muria] 8:4 7d dwre:pordnées 
éyxkwulwr. 

ce) Ibid., 7 (696B): [Mary is] @wroedés crovxeiov ris Oeias dwepias [and 
within her womb] 6 dme:pos weprexduevos xai év davr@ wepiexwv Ta wépara. 

** See above, p. 93. 

** See above, note 23. 
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20) Ibid., c. 5 (801A): [God is perfect because He is] 


21) Ibid., c. 8 (808C): [Let us believe in one God, Who 


is] . . . ameipodivayov . . . [and Who 


reigns| aBavarw Bacrreig. 

22) Ibid., ec. 8 (813B and C): [God is] dredevrnrtos . 
[His begetting has] ovre . . . ovd€ rédos. [He begets] 
arehevrntws [because He is] ... Td yap avapxor, 
aredevrnrov. 

Ibid., ec. 8 (821B): [We believe in the Holy Spirit, 
Who is] 

24) Ibid., c. 9 (836B): [The best name for God is, He 
Who is| “Odov yap év éavrw ovdd\aBav 7d elvar, oldv 

25) Ibid., c. 13 (853B): [Only God is] dredevrnror . 
adpurtov. 

26) Ibid., c. 14 (860A): [God is] dmépavrov 
TO . . . TO aTrEpodvvapov. 

27) Ibid., II, «. 3 (869A and B): [Angels are partially] 
dépurtov [but only God is so absolutely:] dépurrov yap éore 
dice Kai kupiws pdvov TO 

28) Ibid., ce. 11 (909C): [Who can worthily admire] ry 
ameupov Te Kai tov Anp.ovpyod codiar; 

29) Ibid., III, ce. 1 (984B): [In the Incarnation there shines 


forth] depos rod Svvayis. 


Some of those texts (#17, #18, #21, #26, #28) may be 
characterized as noncommittal, since our author leaves the term 
unexplained. In many others, though, he indicates that it 
expresses various facts concerning God. For example, He is 
exceedingly great in comparison to creatures (#15, #16). 
He is incomprehensible ( #25) and is eternal (#20, #21, #22 


He is so powerful as to have sway over an infinity of creatures 
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( #21, #23, #26, #29). Finally, He transcends all created 
beings (#19, #27). 

Such, then, is the doctrine of divine infinity which John 
Damascene bequeathed to the medieval scholastics. That many 
of them cited and quoted him is beyond dispute. But how, 
precisely, did he influence them? Did he suggest the plan 


according to which each should draw his own as yet unformu- 


lated position? Or did they bring their more or less already 


fashioned theory to him for confirmation and corroboration ? 
Or was their procedure a combination of both? Such questions 
are as yet unanswered but must wait for another time and 


another place. 


Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


°° In the interval between writing this present article (summer of 1959) 
and its current publication, I have arrived at a somewhat different inter- 
pretation of Plotinus which may affect my interpretation of Damascene in 
one area. As I indicated in previous studies (“Infinity in Plotinus,” 
Gregorianum, XXXVIII [1957] 515-535 and 713-732; ‘ Plotinus Revisited,” 
ibid., XL [1959] 327-331), Plotinus describes The One as infinite because 
of His transcendency over all subsequent existents (and thus He is non- 
being because suprabeing) and, secondly, because of His power. But is 
infinity also an attribute of The One Himself? Is His very reality itself in- 
finite? In the above mentioned articles I answered that question negatively, 
but more recent reflection has suggested that infinity in its first meaning 
most likely can also point out that The One is infinite in His own unique 
reality. According to that initial signification, God is infinite because He 
is without the form and being proper to lower levels of reality. But such 
form and entity involve a determination of their own. Therefore, God is 
without that determination and, in that sense, is Himself indeterminate or 
infinite. (For an investigation of this controversial point, see L. Sweeney, 
“ Another Interpretation of Hnneads, VI, 7, 32,” The Modern Schoolman, 
XXXVITII [1961].) 

Perhaps one should apply the lesson learned from Plotinus’s texts to 
Damascene’s. If for the former an infinity of nonbeing can imply that 
The One Himself is infinite, so too the latter’s linking infinity with non- 
being (see above, “Infinity of Nonbeing”) may involve a similar implica- 
tion. Furthermore, Damascene’s rather frequent description of God as “a 
sea of infintiy entity ” (see texts cited above, note 23) may likewise contain 
the same message. He is a sea of infinite being precisely because His being 
transcends all created beings, but that very transcendency may also indicate 
that the divine being itself is infinite. Perhaps this indication is the very 
force of Damascene’s phrase. 


The Secretary’s Notes 


Tue Tuirty-Firth ANNUAL MEETING 


HE FINAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
| Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association are 
as follows: 


The meeting will be held in the Statler Hilton Hotel, Delaware 
Avenue at Niagara Square, Buffalo, New York, April 4 and 5, 1961. 
The special hotel rates for members of the ACPA and for those attend- 
ing the convention are: (1) single rooms: $8.00; (2) double rooms: 
$13.00. These are flat rates. Reservation ecards will be sent to the 
members with the official programs of the meeting. Members should use 
the cards to insure their reservations at the reduced rates. Members 
should request reservations as early as possible not only in order to 
obtain their desired reservations but also to obtain any space at all. 

There will be a special gathering on April 3, 1961, the evening 
before the convention, in the Empire State and Washington Rooms. 

The evening session, on April 4, will be a banquet meeting. This 
session will feature the Presidential Address, by Dr. William Walton, 
President of the ACPA; the citation and awarding of the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas Medal to the Rev. Dr. James A. McWilliams, S. J.; 
the Medalist’s Address. It is hoped that the Ordinary of the Diocese 
of Buffalo, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph A. Burke, will 
be in attendance at the banquet. Tickets for the banquet will cost about 
six dollars ($6.00). 

The topic of the meeting will be “ Philosophy and Psychiatry.” There 
will be a general session each morning (April 4 and 5) and panel dis- 
cussions each afternoon. The speakers for the plenary sessions are as 
follows: 


Tuesday, April 4: “The Evolution of Psychoanalytic Theory,” by John 
W. Higgins, M.D., The Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn. 
“Freud and the Image of Man,” by Alden L. 
Fisher, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wednesday, April 5: “ Ontoanalysis: A New Trend in Psychiatry,” 
Rudolf Allers, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
“Existendialism and Freud in the Practice of 
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Psychiatry” by Bernard Stevens Duval, M.D., Washington, 
D. C. 
Abstracts of the afternoon discussions will follow at the close of these 
notes. 
There will be accommodations for saying Mass both at the hotel and 
at nearby churches. Masses can be heard at both locations. 


Firru INTERNATIONAL ConGrREsS oF THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


The Fifth Thomistic Congress was held in Rome from September 13 
to 17, 1960. It was attended by about 300 persons representing twenty- 
four countries. The theme of the Congress was moral science as broken 
down under three headings: 1) the foundation and auxiliaries of 
morality; 2) the maintenance and ordering of the rights of truth and 
of freedom; 3) the true conception of work. The eighty-two papers 
presented were not read but were printed as Volume I of the Procced- 
ings and made available to members before the Congress began. The 
papers bearing on each theme were summarized by “ relaters.” Partici- 
pants in the Congress were permitted to take the floor for a limited 
time to continue the discussion. Some of them used this occasion merely 
to summarize their own papers. As a result there was little dialogue 
such as that found at meetings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. The highlight of the Congress was an audience with the 
Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, who, in an allocution, added his name 
to the long list of Popes endorsing the philosophy and theology of 
St. Thomas. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Northeastern Pennsylvania Regional Conference of the ACPA 
held its first meeting on Sunday, October 23, 1960, at King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Dr. James Le Baron Boyle, of the English Depart- 
ment of King’s College, presented a paper entitled: “ Existentialism 
as a Major Twentieth Century Philosophy.” The paper was followed 
by discussion. This new regional conference was founded largely 
through the efforts of Fr. John Yardan, C.8.C., M.A., of King’s 
College. The secretary would like to offer his warmest congratulations 
to the members of this new conference and especially to Fr. Yardan, 
its permanent secretary. 

The North Central Regional Group of the American Philosophical 
Association held its Annual Meeting October 14, 1960, at the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. The president, James F. X. 
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Owens of the College of St. Thomas, with Fr. William Baumgaertner 
of the St. Paul Seminary, and Fr. Hilary Freeman, 0.P., of St. 
Catherine’s College, conducted a discussion, “ Should Philosophy be a 
Required Program in Catholic Colleges? If so, to What Extent?” Dr. 
Frederick E. Flynn of the College of St. Thomas gave a paper, 
“Natural Law: Why Unacceptable Today? ” 

Officers for the coming year are Fr. Richard Kinzer, 0.8. B., of St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, president and Fr. William 
Baumgaertner, St. Paul Seminary, vice-president. Fr. Henri DuLac, 
College of St. Thomas, is permanent secretary. 

The Maryland-Washington Conference of the American Catholic Phi- 
losophical Association held its first meeting on Friday, November 4, 
1960, at the Catholic University of America. Dr. Germain Grisez, of 
Georgetown University read a paper entitled: “Some Reflections on 
the Problem of Christian Philosophy.” The officers for the year are 
Fr. Benedict Urban Fay, O.P., of Catholic University, president, Dr. 
Jesse Mann, of Georgetown University, vice-president, and Dr. Paul 
Nolan, of Catholic University, secretary. 


OrHer ACTIVITIES IN PHILOSOPHY 


The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association held 
its annual meeting at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., December 
27-29, 1960. Theological, metaphysical, and ethical problems were 
emphasized in the program. Among the personalities featured in the 
program were Paul Tillich, F.8.C. Northrop, Victor Lowe, Fulton H. 
Anderson, Sidney Hook, and Charles Hartshorne. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The alumni of Catholic University’s School of Philosophy held their 
own luncheon meeting during the annual meeting at St. Louis last year. 
They plan to do so again this year during the convention. 

Similarly, the alumni of the Toronto Medieval Institute will have 
their own dinner meeting during the forthcoming convention. 

The secretary wishes the members to know that if other groups 
within our Association have similar plans, and if the secretary can be 
of any assistance in aiding the members to realize these plans, he will 
be most happy to help in any way he can. 
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SuMMARIES OF Papers FOR AFTERNOON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
at BurraLo MEETING 


Logic and Method—the Rev. Owen Bennett, O. F. M. Conv., presiding. 


Prostem A— “Can Unconscious Factors Influence Every Judgment? ” 
by Germain G. Grisez, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


Modern work in the social sciences seems to indicate that factors 
operating outside individual control—indeed, beneath our conscious 
awareness—insinuate themselves into the human judicative process. It 
is alleged that by affecting us subconsciously these factors infect every 
judgment with some degree of rationalization. I contend that this 
position cannot be universalized, since it would then apply to itself as 
well as to all other philosophic judgments. The question therefore is: 
which judgments are in some respects under determination by uncon- 
scious factors? In the first place I argue that all linguistic expressions 
are so affected; in the second place, that all practical judgments may 
be so affected; in the third place, that all matter of opinion may 
be so affected; in the fourth place, that all judgments may be affected 
with respect to their exercise—thus the failure to make any given judg- 
ment may be at least in part due to the influence of unconscious factors. 
The specification of evident or demonstrable theoretical judgments 
formed under proper logical controls is free of the influence of un- 
conscious factors. This group of judgments does not include experi- 
entially evident judgments concerning contingent singulars; rather, it 
consists solely of universal and necessary principles and conclusions. 
The use of historical method rather than of logical method in dealing 
with such problems as this is certain to yield inadequate results. 


Prostem B—“ The Role of Anxiety in Judgment,” by Jesse A. Mann, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


Anxiety is here somewhat broadly interpreted to denote a theme 
apparently common to some American philosophers of the pragmatic 
tradition and to some philosophers of the recent existentialist tradition. 
The term anxiety, thus conceived, is applicable to what Peirce calls the 
irritation of doubt, to what James calls the live option and to what 
Dewey calls the felt need. Some conclusions will be drawn from the 
fact that this theme is somewhat common to two major philosophical 
currents of contemporary importance. 
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Prostem A—“ Existential Analysis and the Human Condition,” by 
Mother M. St. Michael, O.S.U., London Ontario, Canada. 

Existential analysis is a movement in psychotherapy not yet thirty 
years old. A product of the Third Viennese School of Psychiatry (the 
first of which was Freudian, the second Adlerian) it has already pro- 
foundly affected the concept of man as held by many philosophers and 
psychologists in Europe and America. The existential analysts main- 
tain that every scientific method must rest upon philosophic pre-suppo- 
sitions, a position that involves explicit, forceful relations between 
philosophy and the empirical sciences which have been too long 
divorced. They claim relationship with phenomenology as well as with 
the existentialism of Heidegger and the contemporary religious existen- 
tialists in their search for a true “ structure of human existence.” They 
have not hesitated, however, to change the fundamental concepts of 
the systems which inspired them. 

The existential analyst sees the whole of western man suffering from 
“ existential or ontological anxiety” because human life has lost its 
meaning for contemporary Europeans and Americans. The devalu- 
ation of human life is the joint product of the subject-object cleavage 
initiated by Descartes and the idealists on the one hand, and the 
objectivization of man and the universe as propounded by empirical 
science on the other. Post-Renaissance psychology and psychotherapy 
have tended to reduce man to a “ nothing but ”—a mind (Descartes and 
Hegel), a behaviorist mesh of stimuli-responses (Pavlov), a drive to 
pleasure (Freud), a drive to status or power (Adler). In so doing they 
have alienated man from himself and from the nature he strives to 
master; he then tries to escape from consciousness of his world and 
even of his own body, only to pay for this escapism by a crippling 
frustration of his “ will-to-meaning ” in life. The decay of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion and of Greek Humanism—the very basis of western 
culture—played its part in this “flight from the meaning of human 
existence.” 


ProptemM B—“ Jung, St. Thomas, and the Concrete Conditions of 
Human Knowing,” by Richard Becha, University of Detroit. 
Conscious human knowing involves the simultaneous presence of the 
other and the self. In this act, then, there are two terms to consider. 
First, the thing or object made present, and second, the subjective 
relationship to that thing or object. Under both aspects the discoveries 
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of Carl Gustav Jung are most valuable for enriching a Thomist’s 
understanding of human psychology. It is from the standpoint of 
Thomism, then, that we look to Jung for assistance. Though Jung is 
not a Thomist, we look upon him, not so much as an adversary, but 
as a valuable ally in our attempts to understand the human psyche. 

According to Jung, the object or thing made present varies according 
to the primacy in the knower of one of four psychic functions, and 
according to the directing influence of one of two psychological atti- 
tudes. St. Thomas also has important analyses bearing on the concrete 
characteristics of the known. His analyses concern sophisticated forms 
of knowing, but they also present the more general distinctions con- 
cerning human knowing. We shall attempt to relate the phenomeno- 
logical classifications of Jung to the ontological distinctions of St. 
Thomas. We hope thus to show that an assimilation of the primarily 
phenomenological presentation of Jung to a philosophical consciousness 
ean afford an enriched understanding of the concrete specification of 
the known. 

Concerning the subjective relationship to the known, we again find 
complementary points. According to Jung, the relationship of the self 
to the known depends on the depth of the self that is involved in the 
concrete act. It depends on the general relationship of the conscious 
and the unconscious of the subject and their roles in the concrete act. 
We shall attempt to show how St. Thomas’s philosophy of human 
intellection may be brought into relation with this aspect of the pheno- 
menological data, and thus afford an enriched understanding of the 
subjective involvement in conscious human knowing. 

We believe that these considerations of human knowing can enable 
us to better understand and appreciate reasonably the thought of 
other men, of other philosophers and even of other Thomists. More- 
over, we believe that these considerations are valuable for understanding 
our own thought, and for insuring that our thought will be a relevant 
and living intellectual life with adequate foundations. 


History of Philosophy—The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead 
(1861-1948), Dr. James Anderson, presiding. 

Proptem A—“ Existence and Creativity in Whitehead,” by Leonard J. 
Eslick, Philosophy Department, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Whitehead’s ultimate material substrate is a principle called by him 

“ Creativity.” It was compared by him to Plato’s receptacle, Spinoza’s 
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substance, and even to Aristotle’s primary matter. The legitimacy of 
these comparisons, as well as the interpretations of creativity of recent 
scholars (Hartshorne, Christian, Mays, Johnson, and others) will be 
investigated. The doctrine of creativity will be shown to belong to the 
metaphysical family in which all determination is negation. Its primary 
metaphysical functions are those of both existential actuation and 
separation (individuation). The question, whether the same metaphysi- 
eal principle can perform both roles, will be finally considered. 


ProsLemM B—“ Whitehead: American Philosopher-Scientist,” by Charles 
Hartshorne, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Whitehead, though until his 63rd year purely English, fits well into 
the sequence of American philosophers. He carries out the following of 
its characteristic traits: theism, indeterminism, the primacy of mind 
in reality, the primacy of becoming or process. What distinguishes 
Whitehead is his power of sweeping yet clear-cut generalization, a 
power nourished by training in exact sciences. Concepts generalized 
include: society, experience, freedom or creativity, love, becoming as 
substantive creation, memory, causation. Thanks to the new level of 
generality given these conceptions, various dualisms are transcended, 
such as thing and event, alteration and creation, mind and matter, 
perception and memory, causation and memory, free God and merely 
unfree creatures, causes which are effects of prior causes and God as 
merely cause but not effect. Yet the distinction in principle between 
God and all other things is preserved. God as effect is no less unique 
than is God as cause: He is the individual with absolutely universal 
functions, universal passivity as well as universal action, universal 
memory and perception (non-personal memory), universal sympathy, 
universal consciousness of all things, cause of which all things are effects 
and (in his consequent nature) effect of which all are causes. No 
exceptions are admitted to the principle of universality; whatever 
function can be universal, is universal in God. Not everything in 
Whitehead’s writings is clearly consistent with this outline, but it seems 
the best way of removing such inconsistencies of expression as there 
appear to be. 


Philosophy of Nature—Ernan MeMullin, presiding. 


PropLem A—“ The Logical Structure of Psychoanalytic Metapsycho- 
logy,” by Joseph T. Clark, S.J., Canisius College. 


This paper first distinguishes between psychoanalysis as therapy and 
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as theory. In the further investigation of psychoanalysis as theory 
concerned with the explanation of behavior phenomena the paper next 
presents a brief excursus on the nature and function of metasciences 
in general as preparation for a survey of metapsychological elements 
in the corpus freudianum. On the basis of such authentic and cor- 
related texts the paper then undertakes to construct a synthesis of the 
main elements in a systematic psychoanalytic metapsychology. And it 
is precisely the logical structure of such psychoanalytic metapsychology 
that the closing section of the paper undertakes to expound accurately 
and to scrutinize critically. 


ProsLeEmM B—*“ Toward a Natural Philosophy of the Dream,” by Ray- 
mond J. Nogar, O. P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Tl. 

Natural philosophy and psychiatry converge on many levels of human 
experience. Exciting and valuable convergence is found on the level 
of dream theory. The recent fascinating work of Dement, Kleitman, 
and Wolpert on the physiology of the dream suggests that “ dreaming 
appears to be an intrinsic part of normal sleep” and is, therefore, “ in 
some way a necessary and vital part of our existence.” This addition 
of an experimentally documented physiological dimension to psycho- 
logical and psychoanalytic analysis of dream pattern may do much to 
correct an over-separation (Cartesian?) of body-mind in understanding 
and treating this phase of human nature. 

Hadfield’s “ biological theory” of the dream suggests that the total 
dimension of the problem, most important to an understanding of what 
the dream is (philosophy of nature) and its function in psychical 
therapy (psychiatry), involves an account of the four causes of the 
dream very similar to that analysis set forth in Aristotle’s De Somniis. 
This paper attempts to correlate Aristotle’s natural method in dream 
investigation with contemporary studies since Freud and Jung. The 
result shows a remarkable similarity of method on the one hand and 
suggests further to both therapist and theorist the value of a fuller 
application of the correlative insights of psychiatry and natural phi- 
losophy in dream study. 


Metaphysies—Robert Lechner C. PP.S., presiding. 


ProsptEmM A—“ Human Knowledge of Material and Spiritual Existence,” 
by Elizabeth Salmon. 
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Prostem B—“Self-Knowledge: True and False,” by William Kane, 
O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Til. 

The complexity of nature and of man is so great that we require an 
efficient method of analysis and of synthesis in order to guide our 
investigations. We must distinguish what we already know from what 
we do not know or understand, so that we can determine the course 
of our research and then put our knowledge in reasonable order. Yet 
this distinction between method and content is often overlooked, and 
one is emphasized at the expense of the other. We endanger content 
and impoverish our knowledge if we either give priority to method 
over content or employ an inept and inadequate method. 

Modern methods for the study of man were developed in opposition 
to rationalism and introspection or subjectivism, and are empirical 
rather than rational. In the laboratory man is studied by behavioristic 
methods aimed at the correlation of observable variables, quantitative 
formulation, prediction and control of behavior. By these methods man 
is atomized into instinctive urges, reflex ares and mechanical responses 
to stimuli, and then synthesized into a stream of chemical reactions 
which occur according to statistical norms. In the clinic psychoanalytic 
methods have yielded evidence of a dynamic unconscious influencing 
human behavior. Ry these methods man is segmented into layers of 
psychical or physical energy, the deepest of which is said to be a sort 
of biological urge, or a primordial evolutionary inheritance from the 
distant past. 

Recently a more wholesome view of man has been proposed, which 
looks beyond behavioristic and analytic psychology toward a new 
spiritual direction at once existential, personalistic and comprehensive. 
Modern man is found uprooted from his more normal stabilities, and 
is in doubt and uncertainty about himself. Yet it is asserted that he is 
a self, a person of great depth and spiritual magnitude. He is intel- 
ligent and seeks the meaning of his life. He is free and desires happi- 
ness and immortality. He is related to a hierarchy of values, and 
needs to become integrated with himself, with his fellow-man and God. 
Our problem is to determine whether and how such a wholesome view 
of man can be critically established on valid principles by direct 
evidence of truth and by indirect evidence of falsity. 


Prostem C—“ Psychoanalysis, Metaphysics, and Self-Knowledge,” by 
Professor Richard T. De George, University of Kansas. 


Philosophy of Personality Development and Moral Responsibility, 
Vincent J. Daues, 8. J., presiding. 
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Prostem A—*“ Moral Theory of Behavior Personalized,” by Frank R. 
Barta, M. D., Creighton University, Medical School. 


ProstemM B—“ Human Development and Fixations in Moral Life,” by 
Bernard J. Boelen, Duquesne University. 

Moral life is not a perfect conformity to a static set of rules, and 
moral philosophy is more than a matter of merely practical science. 
Authentic morality is rooted in the ontological dimensions of human 
nature and in the creative depth of our very existence. Human existence 
passes through various development crises and stages that are ontologi- 
eal rather than psychological. Consequently, moral life, as an authen- 
tic mode of human existence, passes through the same existential phases 
and erises. An abstractive view of the nature of morality, of its 
principles, laws and structure, fails to understand the essentially 
dynamic and developmental aspects of moral life. When educators, 
philosophers, spiritual directors or psychotherapists ignore the develop- 
mental aspect of morality or fail to appreciate the meaning of crises 
in moral values, they will inevitably induce moral fixations instead of 
promoting healthy morality. And moral fixations are deviations or 
Typical moral fixations determine to what 
level of moral maturity a person will advance, and to what “school ” 


“moral abnormalities.’ 


of moral philosophy he will adhere. The conventional forms of psy- 
chotherapy are usually inadequate, they are unable to cope with prob- 
lems of moral fixations and do not restore a healthy moral life. A 
moral version of Dr. V. Frankl’s “ logotherapy ” will be discussed. 


Leo A. Fo ey, S. M., 


National Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In my article which appeared in THe New Scuo.asticism, XXXIV, 
3 (July, 1960), on “ The Symbolization of Traditional Formal Logic,” 
the last formula on page 312 is erroneous and should be omitted. 


JOSEPH SIKORA 
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Heraklit. By Heinrich Quiring. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1959. Pp. 164, with indices. DM. 18.00. 


Heraclitus. By Philip Wheelwright. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. x + 182, with indices. $4.50. 


As the remark on the title page, Griechisch und Deutsch, indicates, 
Quiring’s work pretends to be a new bilingual collection of what has 
survived of Heraclitean dicta. 

The author is an engineer, a scientist. His writings, as enumerated in 
the bibliography of the book, consist of a few very short articles, two 
papers and three books. Among the topics he has been dealing with 
are: Geschichte des Goldes (book); Weltkérperentstehung. Eine 
Kosmogonie auf geologischer Grundlage (book); Physik des Aethers. 
Mit Bemerkungen iiber die Lichtamplitude und das Wesen der Gravita- 
tion (book); Erdmagnetismus und geothermische Tiefenstufe (paper) ; 
and Kosmische Bewegungen und Relativitaét (article). 

Not only from the thirty-two pages of introduction, Heraklit im 
Urteil der Nachwelt, but from everywhere in his book, we learn quite 
a lot about Quiring’s opinions and performances as a scientist. We 
are, of course, not competent to decide whether they have been, or will 
be, granted a place among the lasting achievements of science. But 
what about Heraclitus? 

It is only human for such a type of author to take Heraclitus for a 
“sober natural philosopher ” (p. 39), “ classical antiquity’s first unpre- 
judiced investigator of nature” (p. 46), “the enunciator of simple, 
generally valid truths about nature and of rules for the conduct of 
life” (p. 46). To him, Heraclitus anticipated virtually all the basic 
ideas of modern science, even those of Quiring himself. Therefore, to 
uncover the allegedly scientific core of the doctrine, the author has tried 
“an interpretation on a natural-scientifie basis” (p. 5). Accordingly, 
he has not restricted himself to “a translation as literal as ever possi- 
ble” of the fragments. (By some occult method, he miraculously 
increases their number to almost 400.) Rather, to each of his trans- 
lations, he has added “a more liberal, simplifying interpretation 
pointing out the universal meaning” (p. 5). 

Yet, those “literal” translations turn out to be—and this is quite 
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a shock—an almost uninterrupted series of crudest, hair-raising gram- 
matical and lexicographical blunders. (Don’t they have six or seven 
years of Greek any more in German high schools?) Accordingly, even 
still more violent, unfounded and arbitrary, are the “ more liberal inter- 
pretations”’ as given in lengthy footnotes and repeated in some sort 
of alphabetical order at the end of the book in what the author mis- 
leadingly superscribes as Fragmentverzeichnis. 

The somewhat bombastic and corny subtitle of this work is: Worte 
ténen durch Jahrtausende. Yes, words can indeed sound through 
millennia—and may still not be grasped by everybody. 


“ Naturally, the literal meaning of a passage should be established 
first, in order to avoid ill-grounded inferences as to the symbolical 
tenor.” Such a sentence in Wheelwright’s book (p. 99)—he claims to 
be the first English writer to introduce Heraclitus to the general reader 


—is well apt to arouse confidence. And so is the author’s strong belief 


in “the clarity of thought,” “the sharpness of imagery,” and “the 
lucidity” in Heraclitus’ sayings, “despite the ancient cliché to the 
contrary ” (p. 16). 

There are still other items in the book to please the reader and to 
enhance his confidence. The admonition, e.g., (p. 39) that a historian 
of ideas should not pretend “that the formal elements of an ancient 
doctrine can be set forth . . . according to present-day categories” is 
almost tantamount to an understanding that there ought to be something 
like an archaeology of notions, a postulate so important and so seldom 
heeded. 

However, the confidence does not stand the test of a scrutiny in 
detail. 

The author sins against his own sound postulates. He employs him- 
self too much of modern philosophical notions and phrases in his 
presentation of what is supposed to be Heraclitus’ doctrine. And, above 
all, his translations are mostly inexact and very often just wrong.? 


1E.g.: Movoa: "Iddes (“Ionian Muses”) is to Quiring “ Hades songs’ 
(pp. 43 and 132) ; car’ d\X\olwoww (“ by way of transformation ”) is rendered 
as “in front of other people” (p. 93); &or: rwurd répyis drepyin is trans- 
lated as “ Dancing and not-dancing is the same” (p. 78)—obviously the 
author remembered the name of the Muse Terpsichore and made the wrong 
guess that the first half of the word meant “dancing.” For charity’s sake, 
we abstain from quoting more. 

* Just a few examples: “ What is divine escapes men’s notice because 
of their incredulity,” supposed to be a translation of ray yey Oelwy ra wodhd 
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He is, furthermore, too much given to being impressed by trans- 
lations of others.* Besides, there are even some grave philosophical 


insufficiencies, as, e.g., the judgment that a solution of the (actually 


fundamental) ekpyrosis-question “is not required for an understanding 
of the essential points of Heraclitus’ teachings, nor for an appreciation 
of their human significance.” (p. 56). 

Another shortcoming is the author’s inclination to what could be 
ealled negative prejudice: He too often believes himself to know what 
Heraclitus could not have meant. Not infrequent are phrases such as 
“Tt does not sound like Heraclitus ” (p. 138) or “ The very notion... 
is repugnant to Heraclitus’ style of thought” (p. 57) and the like. In 
this way, he is himself blocking a possible access to the genuine 
Heraclitus. 

On the whole, and this applies to Wheelwright as well as Quiring, 
almost never is Heraclitus given a chance to speak for himself with his 
own, unadulterated words—as if he had been obliged to know, and pay 
attention to, how his famous epigones in antiquity or his not so famous 
modern epigones would “ interpret ” him. 


Do not be in a rush to unwind the Ephesian’s book roll. 
Hard is the path to find out, hard indeed to traverse. 


dmorin divaduyydve: uh yryrwoxeoOa, is a rather inexact paraphrasing, not a 
translation (p. 68).—Without any lexicographical justification dva@vulacts 
is rendered as “ fiery vaporization” (p. 144).—Simply wrong is it to trans- 
late obx av decay as “ would not have known” and el raira uh fy as “ if 
these things had not occurred.” Here the author has mistaken the irrealis 
of the present for the irrealis of the past (p. 90).—In fragment 30 (Diels), 
xécuov révde, the plain object-accusative to éroincev (indicative!) is falsely 
called, and accordingly misinterpreted, as subject-accusative, as if there 
were any constructio accusativi cum infinitivo in that sentence (p. 141). 

*The author has not seen that, in spite of Diels, Kranz e tutti quanti, 
xa’ “Ac:dnvy does not mean “in Hades” (p. 59).—Obviously influenced by 
O. Gigon’s funny translation, “Das Umschlagen ist eine Erholung,” he 
renders yeraSdd\d\ov dvaraiera: as “It is in changing that things find 
repose” (p. 29).—He uncritically accepts the Kranz conjecture, <7#> 
Oddacca diaxderar werpéera: xrrX., without realizing that then would 
have to be the grammatical subject to both d:axéera: and perpéera:, whereas 
Kranz makes 7 the subject to d:axéera: and the subject to 
which is grammatically impossible (pp. 37 and ai Yuxal 
pevar voepal del ylvovra: is given as “ that the souls, as they rise up in vapor, 
become intellectually aware” (p. 63) where the author, following G. S. 
Kirk, nonsensically connects voepal with yivovra:, while the pivotal word del 
(“ always,” “all the time”) has vanished from the “ translation.” 
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Darkness and gloom without light are there. But if an initiate 
Lead you the way, then it will outshine the glare of the sun.‘ 


These verses may have been written® by one of the founders of 
Stoicism, Cleanthes of Assos, author of a (lost) four volumes com- 
mentary to the dicta of Heraclitus. “ But if an initiate lead you the 
way. ...” Well, apparently no initiate has been leading the way 
for the writers of the two most recent Heraclitus books. 


M. CLeve 
The New School for Social Research, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. By Eugene F. Price, Jr. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 
222, with index. $4.75. 


Recent years have witnessed a happy reawakening of interest in the 
idea of wisdom. Theology is being rediscovered as essentially a wisdom ; 
the sapiential character of metaphysics has become an axiom in the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic revival; even the literary world is not unaware of 
the wisdom problem. The terse indictment made by T. S. Eliot in 
“The Rock” comes to mind: “ Where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge?” That same interest is evidenced in the field of history 
by Eugene Rice’s The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. 

When a book is written on the history of ideas there seem to be 
two methods of writing open to the author. One is simply to collate, 
almost chronicle, the various positions held by the thinkers of a certain 
period without betraying one’s own view of the matter. Renan held 
this to be an ideal not only of historiographical method but of learning 
itself: “. . . it is more important to know what the human mind has 
thought on a certain problem than to hold an opinion of one’s own on 
that problem.” The other method of writing a history of ideas, familiar 
to readers of an historian such as Etienne Gilson, is not distinct from 


My taxis ‘“Hpaxdelrov én’ 5udadov ef\ee 
Totdeciov' para ro dicBaros drpamrés. 
oxbros éorivy fy ce piorns 
Elcayayn, pavepot Naurpérep’ hedrlov. 
Anth. Pal. IX 540. 
* According to K. Deichgriber’s plausible suggestion, in Philologus, 
XCIII (1938/39) 29 ff. 
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the first by way of opposition but rather by way of addition. In this 
ease the author exercises a measure of critical judgment throughout 
the narration of the various positions. Rice has chosen the first method, 
and through his detailed analyses of the many different writers in the 
Renaissance period never once does he reveal what he himself thinks 
about wisdom. Given that choice of method, The Renaissance Idea of 
Wisdom offers its readers a thorough-going description of the writings 
on the subject from Petrarch to Charron. 

In an opening chapter the author discusses the medieval idea of 
wisdom in order to highlight the ultimate change he sees in Renaissance 
thought. The chapters that follow are presented after the fashion of a 
philosophico-theological travelogue and include the peaks and valleys 
of all interesting topography. The pagan peaks of Platonic and 
Aristotelian renewals with their contemplative emphasis look up 
to the heights of Christian mystical wisdom and down to the valleys 
of literary moralizing and Renaissance secularization. But rather than 
discuss similar peaks together and their valley counterparts in less 


exhausting sequence the author sometimes seems to Jead his reader up 


and down a mountain, then around to another side and up again, all 
within the same chapter. Such a method of chronicling diverse currents 
of thought is possible. I wonder if it is the most intelligible. 

But analyzing the positions of twenty-four major figures and allud- 
ing to scores of others is no easy task. The problems regarding 
wisdom are complex: Is it contemplative or active, something to know 
or something to do? If active, is it moral or merely practical in the 
sense of pragmatic? Further, is it acquired by man’s natural powers or 
infused by God? Yet these are only apparent dichotomies. It may be 
a question of both-and rather than either-or. Adding to this diversity of 
problems the diversity of writers one can begin to appreciate the 
work involved in presenting a meaningful comparative analysis. 

The Renaissance apparently begins—-where wisdom is concerned— 
with the reactionary rumblings of Petrarch’s “De sapientia” in his 
De remediis utriusque fortunae and its ideal of the docta pietas, a 
sort of literary moralism. Not too far away historically nor ideologi- 
eally was Nicholas of Cusa who, while emphasizing man’s dependence 
upon grace, coined his well-known wisdom epithet, docta ignorantia. 
Still in this period of early Italian humanism, Coluccio Salutati cast 
wisdom in a mold of moral philosophy and joined his predecessors in 
making ignorance a virtue. In such a situation scepticism was obviously 
not far away and Salutati follows the already tainted Petrarch when 
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he writes: “Our knowledge is no more than rational doubt” (p. 42). 
In general, if wisdom is anything for these writers it is a learned 
ignorance combined with moral perfection and it comes from God. 

The Florentine, Leonardo Bruni, comes upon this scene like a breath 
of fresh air straight from the Lyceum. With him the doctrine of Book 
VI of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics makes its first Renaissance ap- 
pearance and against a moralizing, almost pietistic, certainly sceptic 
background such a renewal of realism must have been refreshing. That 
renewal was short-lived, however, for Francesco Filelfo, citing the 
traditional Sapientia est pietas—a phrase echoing Job through St. 
Augustine—reaffirmed the necessary link between wisdom and piety. 
Yet before the end of this early period Giovanni Pontano will restate 
the Aristotelian distinction between wisdom and prudence and the 
corresponding ascendancy of wisdom as contemplative. 

The first concerted renewal of Plato or more properly, Neo-Platon- 
ism, came within the Florentine school under the influence of Marsiglio 
Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. Their wisdom formula amounted to 
combining Plotinus, Augustine, and Pseudo-Dionysius with the infusion 
of Christian grace. Within this context of Renaissance Platonism but 
now with emphasis upon the natural acquisition of wisdom the reader 
discovers the interesting Sadoleto-Inghirami debate on the relative 
merits of action and contemplation, “a sixteenth century reworking 
of the Protagoras” (p. 73). While Inghirami gives to wisdom a dis- 
tinetly secularist coloring as “an art and method of worldly success, 
the art of acquiring auctoritas and its attendant benefits,” (p. 76) 
Sadoleto defends the intellectual, contemplative character of wisdom. 
His English contemporary, Thomas Elyot, is meanwhile accenting the 
natural origin of wisdom and Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples raises a 
final Aristotelian plea before this third chapter ends. 

As representatives of a so-called Promethean wisdom author Rice 
treats Conrad Celtis and Carolus Bovillus. Celtis, “der deutsche 
Erzhumanist,” plays up wisdom as universal knowledge against a back- 
ground of the historical evolutionary process which brought wisdom 
from East to West, from Greece to Rome, and now from Rome to 
Germany. The Liber de sapiente of Bovillus lauds without nationalistic 
overtones the “ Renaissance culture hero, heroic in his self-achieved 
perfection, his universality of knowledge, his esoteric isolation and self- 
sufficiency, and his capacity for ruling men” (p. 122). Here wisdom 
seems to have reached the term of the naturalization process. 

In direct contrast to this secularized wisdom the Reformation 
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thinkers eulogize sapientia nostra. Seandalized by the humanist defi- 
eation of man, the proponents of total depravity depreciate the powers 
of natural reason and settle for a fundamental scepticism saved some- 
how by grace. Calvin would affirm wisdom only in God and in man at 
best as a recognition of his own baseness and impotence; for Colet it 
is simply revelation, for Luther nothing other than the wisdom of the 
eross of Christ. Whatever wisdom might be for these writers, it is 
certainly not a natural acquisition. 

Through the sixteenth century the Renaissance transformation of 
wisdom from contemplation to action, from knowledge to virtue, be- 
comes definitive. Most of the writers treated in chapter six, among 
whom are Budé, Le Caron, Ronsard, Erasmus, Vives, and Cardanus, 
seem either moralizing or merely pragmatic or perhaps both as they 
reduce wisdom to prudence or to a certain savoir faire. The earlier 
Erasmus, however, must be excepted from the reduction of wisdom to 
merely ethical meaning. His sancta eruditio (echoing Petrarch’s docta 
pietas) with its salutares opiniones was presented ideally as a means to 
genuine contemplation but he later replaced this contemplative em- 
phasis with the classical moral ideal. In the discussion of Cardanus 
and his concise formula, “ [est] una sapientiae ratio ut diu ac bene 


vivas,” (p. 170) the author offers his reader a touch of comic relief. 


Wisdom as expressed by Cardanus becomes, while impressive, almost 
laughable. It is among other things: “. . . sleep, eating and drinking 

. . Tiding and sailing . . . elegance, water and fire . . . little birds, 
puppies and cats...” (p. 170). 

To complete the process of reducing wisdom there remains only 
Pierre Charron’s De la sagesse. Combining a “tolerant scepticism ” 
and a consequent voluntarism, Charron represents the zenith—or is it 
nadir?—of Renaissance thought on wisdom. The Enlightenment was to 
be quite fond of this Parisian lawyer who defended a certain prudent 
justice and ars vivendi in a context of merely provisional intellectual 
commitment. 

A concluding chapter presents the author’s conclusions regarding 
the Renaissance and what it did to or for wisdom. The final result is 
characterized as “a conception of wisdom which remained a European 
ideal until the collapse of the humanistic tradition in the later nine- 
teenth century: an autonomous and active moral virtue which defined 
man’s dignity and described the highest degree of perfection of which 
human nature is capable” (p. 215). 
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These chapters on Renaissance thought regarding wisdom provide 
rich testimony to Rice’s analytic ability, and one can only be awed by 
the research demanded by his presentation. The work is not without 
fault, however, and probably this is nowhere more apparent than in 
the opening chapter. It is one thing to give a general background to 
the thought of an historical period; it is quite another matter to 
present that background in view of drawing the ultimate conclusions of 
one’s work by a comparison with it. The author has chosen the latter 
course but does not seem to realize what a terrifying burden he has 
taken upon himself. “The Medieval Idea of Wisdom” is a vast title 
and hardly approachable without a thorough knowledge of both the 
Greek and Judaic sources—to say nothing of the early Christian sources 
—which exerted so profound an influence upon medieval thought. A 
greater awareness that in pagan thought before Aristotle, as in the 
sapiential books of the Old Testament, wisdom begins as something 
eminently practical would have enabled the author to indicate how at 
the term of the Renaissance the wheel of wisdom had in exect turned 
full cirele. But let me be more specific about that first chapter. 

It is patently false that the knots by which Augustine tied sapientia 
to Christianity were loosed by the Renaissance (p. 3). The third stage 
of the entrance of the Aristotelian corpus into the west in the thirteenth 
century had already validated the place of natural wisdom in the 
medieval world. This is evident, above all, in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas who, basing himself squarely upon what Aristotle 
wrote in Book VI of the Nicomachean Ethics and in Book I of the 
Metaphysics, distinguishes clearly three wisdoms: metaphysics, theology, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit. All this seems to be affirmed in 
substance by the author himself on page 14 which apparently contra- 
dicts what he had already written. 

To eall theology “a revealed knowledge of divine things” (p. 16) 
is to confuse it with faith; to name it in the same breath a “ gift of 
the Holy Spirit” (pp. 17-18) is even more confusing. Metaphysics 
appears to have but a single function, the judgment of the lesser 
sciences (p. 17), when for Aristotle and St. Thomas its judgment, 
evaluation and defense of first principles, as well as its use of the lower 


disciplines, are also functions flowing from and serving the primary act 
which is metaphysical contemplation. St. Thomas is said to hold but 
two wisdoms (p. 18) when in fact he clearly distinguishes three, as 
mentioned above. 


This Jack of precision in expression regarding one of the most im- 
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portant contributions of medieval thought to the doctrine of wisdom 
leads one to feel that the author’s generalizations over a period of 1500 
years may suffer from a “ Great Books” introduction to ‘world thought. 
This seems to be worth noting for the comparative judgments made 
later by the author regarding similarity or difference, innovation or 
retrogression, depend necessarily upon this background for their 
accuracy. It might be said further that although it is admirable to 
limit oneself to original sources when determining a writer’s position 
on a certain subject, there are times when such limitation may be 
somewhat presumptuous. I believe this first chapter would have been 
more true to the medieval idea of wisdom had Rice, in conjunction with 
his impressive research in original sources, consulted reputable studies 
made of ancient and medieval thought by other authors. 

It has been suggested that a more intelligible synthetic pattern would 
have been helpful, one that would have followed each of the wisdom 
currents through its own proponents. With this as a general remark 
regarding the body of the book there remain other more or less serious 
inadequacies which perhaps should not pass unnoticed. 

There is, first of all, a recurring confusion of moral philosophy 
with virtue (pp. 40, 79). Moreover, the use of “beatific vision” 
(p. 58) in a context of Renaissance Platonism jars the sensibilities of 


anyone at all acquainted with Christian theology which in general seems 
to remain something of a closed book to Rice. Further, one is faced 
by apparent contradiction when Cardinal Sadoleto is said to hold exelu- 
sively to Scripture as the source of wisdom (p. 90) while he claims this 


prerogative for natural reason on the following page. But annoyance 
replaces the sense of contradiction when one reads that Celtis was a 
“ eredulous Christian ” (p. 105) for such a phrase is at best ambiguous 
and seems entirely out of place in a work such as this. 

The reader is again startled by the inaccurate presentation of the 
Augustinian doctrine on grace and sin: “. . . man possessed by grace 
is not able to sin and man unaided by grace can merely choose between 
different degrees of sin” (p. 127). This may be Luther; it is not 
Augustine. Then, in discussing Luther’s rejection of natural theology 
Rice betrays an acceptance of the Wolffian distinctions in metaphysics 
(p. 137); and his phrase, “ autonomous secondary causes” (p. 141) 
is unintelligible. Finally, the reader who is only remotely acquainted 
with traditional spiritual writings must wince at the following state- 
ment “. . . John of the Cross described the ascent of the soul to union 
with its bride” (p. 210). 
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These remarks which indicate something less than unqualified praise 
should perhaps be taken less seriously because the book has been 
written by an historian and not by a philosopher or theologian. And 
yet is it too much to ask of the historian of ideas that he give his 
reader not just what men have written on a particular subject but also 
an insight into what is true regarding that subject. In other words, it 
seems of little value to know what Renaissance writers have said about 
wisdom—contrary to the position of Renan cited earlier—if that knowl- 
edge does not help to answer one’s own question: What is wisdom? 
If Rice does not pose that question clearly for himself it is because he 
has, wisely or unwisely, limited his intentions in writing the book. 
And it may be unfair to judge him outside the limits of those intentions. 
If the reader is dissatisfied with certain inaccuracies, whether doctrinal 
or historical, or if he finds conclusions drawn from time to time which 
are not to his liking, he is free to make his own reflections and to draw 
his own conclusions. The material for such reflection has been gathered, 
and at least for the period we call—if perhaps somewhat arbitrarily— 
the Renaissance that material is admirably complete. 


Kreran Coney, 0O.S. B. 
Saint Meinrad Seminary, 
Saint Meinrad, Indiana. 


The Meaning and Matter of History. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959. Pp. 309, with index. 
$5.50. 


In 1938 it fell to Fr. Martin D’Arcy to deliver the presidential 
address to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology. The distinguished 
Master of Campion Hall had chosen to discuss “ The Christian View 
of History,” a subject that had oceupied his thoughts for a number of 
years. Two decades have passed since that lecture, and Fr. D’Arcy’s 
initial ideas have grown to find articulation in this present volume, a 
work he would have preferred to call “ Prolegomena to a Christian 
View of History.” 

New urgency has been given to the understanding of history by the 
cosmic horrors of the past fifty years. Monolithic power structures have 
met to destroy one another in polities, economies, technology, and human 
thought. In the massive dimensions of their struggle, modern man loses 
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all sense of individual worth. What is one man confronting the vast 
Nazi empire or the rise of African nationalism; what value has a single 
life before the ovens of Belsen or the communes of the Yangtze valley? 
The individual is lost within such an assessment, and little remains but 
the anguished sense of drowning in the attempt to salvage some human 
worth from this total inundation. For unlike the massive collectivities 
of the past, these power structures have been given their own sense of 


destiny, a mission that explains their existence and justifies their onrush 


towards an all-comprehensive empire. They have found an historical 
mystique, a philosophy of history outlined by an economic dialectic or 
a Spencerian application of evolution. The nineteenth century has left 
in heritage theories of human progress to warrant any tyranny of con- 
temporary make. The process is necessary; it is historical doctrine 
that justifies. 

It is within the dread occasioned by such thinking that Fr. D’Arcy’s 
work comes into proper view. He does not attempt an academic dis- 
cussion to lodge a philosophy of history, freed from any dependence 
upon revelation, within the circle of the Thomistie philosophies. Indeed 
he rejects such an attempt out of hand. His purpose is rather to discuss 
the Christian contribution to the meaning of secular history, to the 
development of secular culture. Borrowing the term “ historicism ” 
from Benedetto Croce, Fr. D’Arcy uses it for a “philosophy of 
history ” that would incorporate Christian revelation, that would be 
identical with a Christian interpretation of historical events. Man feels 
the need for such knowledge, and it is to this need that Fr. D’Arcy 
addresses himself. 

His first concern is to establish a noetie proper to historical studies 
as such. Heavily influenced by Gianbattista Vico and Cardinal Newman, 
Fr. D’Arcy points up the intellectual methods characteristic of historical 
research. The historian seeks pattern within human events, a significant 
structure which gives some central meaning to disparate happenings. 
This skill in seeing evidence interconnected is called “ interpretation,” 
and distinguishes the historical habit from those of the scientist and 
of the philosopher. Interpretation, equated with Newman’s illative 
sense, is the key to understanding the actions of other men. Like his 
understanding of great art and great poetry, man understands history 
through his own experiences, emotions, imaginations, and sympathies. 
Thus the historian is part scientist, part artist. 

Historicism is history written large. The historicist attempts to 
discover the general patterns of history, the purpose of differing 
civilizations, the meaning of human progress. Like the scientist, he 
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attempts to formulate general laws. Like the poet, he studies through 
images, symbols, analogies, and myths. Like the historian, the his- 
toricist focuses upon the past and understands through interpretation. 
The general pattern will dictate a careful selection of facts, but what 
the hisioricist lacks in detail he compensates for in seeing relations and 
interconnections that are beyond the province of the professional 
historian. Early philosophies of history are found in the gnomic sayings 


and the myths that flow from primitive cultures. Pagan historicism 
inevitably ended in determinism, and it was left to Christianity to sound 
a long, clear note for freedom. 

Brilliantly Fr. D’Arey sketches the diverse tendencies within the 
Christian response to history. Initially the Christian religion demanded 
an historical outlook, as revelation claimed to be a part of human 
history. The individual was liberated from the Hellenic cyclic views 
and given a transcendental value, making choices with a dramatic and 
cosmie worth. This assertion of the importance of the person brought 
the uniqueness of the Christian message into striking relief; however 
the historical process was to be interpreted, man would never be 
relegated to the status of an episode within its movement. Christianity 
gave a hope to history, preaching that creation awaited final fulfillment 
in the Parousia. But here lay the seeds of discord for the question was 
pressed home about the intrinsic value of human culture, of the inner 
meaning of secular history. 

Augustine, Fr. D’Arcy maintains, assigned no worth to secular 
progress, to human history. The Christian is not involved with the 
world; he is not committed to it. Man being what he is, there is no 
reason to expect progress in human affairs. The world will always be 
a place of suffering and sin; true peace can lie only in heaven. Orosius, 
Augustine’s disciple, joined to this an uncritical moralism that looked 
for the punishment of evil within the history of nations themselves. 
Unfortunately, the Augustinian view dominated what historicism there 
was until the death of Bossuet, its last great advocate. It was Vico 
who gave a new approach to the Christian interpretation of history. 

Vico urged the study of history as of a preeminently human product. 
As man has made history, he contended, so he can understand it. 
Although the past has shown a constant disregard for justice, the 
world has advanced in humanita because Providence works in and 
through the actions of men to produce its own ends. This discovery of 
Providence within history is the outstanding characteristic of Vico’s 
thought, making of it an historicism that clashes strongly with the 
secular philosophies of Marx and Herbert Spencer. It is questionable, 
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maintains Fr. D’Arey, how successful Vico was, but undoubtably he 
has given the historicist the method and the best attempts at a unity of 
all knowledge within an interpretation of history. 

Though highly critical of the work of Paul Tillich, Fr. D’Arcy finds 
in his theory of minor kairoi and of the Gestalt of grace an original 
and splendid contribution to the Christian view of history. Teilhard de 
Chardin’s use of evolutionary theory has given an intrinsic purpose to 
the historical process with Christ as the cosmic center. The recent 
emphasis upon the Mystical Body has done, Fr. D’Arcy feels, the most 
valuable service in assigning a real meaning to human history. The 
Mystical Body extends Christ into time and space, into history; and 
this makes of the historical process itself the realization of Christ’s 
influence. Through the unity with Christ, temporalia are caught up 
and given eternal value. This is no facile understanding of individual 
historical events, as a rationalistic philosophy of history would lay 
claim to; but it is a great advance over Barth’s denial of any affiliation 
between Christian faith and human progress. 

Fr. D’Arey has achieved a work of great insight and delicate 
balance. While assigning an intrinsic value to the process of history, 
he has never lost sight of the transcendental value of the person. 
Asserting that all creation awaits the Coming, he has structured an 
incarnational humanism that finds meaning for human culture precisely 
as preparation for the Coming. Faith does not give us vision. Christi- 
anity does not provide an understanding of history which opens each 
event to a view of its real significance. But Christianity does find a 
general meaning for history. Faith does give us hope. 


A number of minor points might be mentioned in criticism. Fr. 


D’Arecy’s treatment of a subject is often circular, returning over and 
over again to a point previously treated. This makes his work some- 
what repetitious and clouds the lines of development needlessly. 
Further, he fails to find in Job the depth that would seem to be there, 
the message that history is a mysterium absconditum whose intrinsic 
justification is known to God alone. This is doubly strange, since Fr. 
D’Arcy’s final conclusions are so similar to this. Positively, one must 
congratulate Father for his ability to find so much inspiration in 
philosophies of amazing diversity. He has fashioned a work of genius 
and left us once again debtors to his thought—a debt of which this 
review is the barest outline. 
J. Bucktey, S. J. 


Alma College, 
Los Gatos, California. 
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Moral Values in the Ancient World. By John Ferguson. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. Pp. 256, with index. 
$5.00. 


For. the Christian believer who conceived his religion to be radical 
and unique, and who denies that ethics can in any sense be autonomous, 
Prof. Ferguson’s volume will be most persuasive. A graduate of 
Cambridge and the holder of a B. D. degree from London, the author 
is now Professor of Classics at University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. In 
this study he has undertaken to examine the moral values which were 
operative in the ancient world from the time of Homer on through to 
the end of the Roman Empire. Though he devotes most of his attention 
to Greek and Roman civilization, he concludes the book with two 
chapters on the contribution of Judaism and the concept of Christian 
love or agape. 

The thesis of the book can be simply stated: the various moral values 
promulgated in the Greek and Graeco-Roman world were all in their 
various ways impressive but each had some weakness or flaw which 
prevented it from achieving universal acceptance. But there is the 
historical fact of Christianity’s rapid expansion which was abetted in 
no small measure by the concept of agape. Ferguson asserts that his 
book attempts to answer the question: “ What has agape got that the 
rest haven’t got?” (p. 9). The author goes on to admit that his 
“investigation forced certain conclusions which are written back into 
the earlier chapters.” He defends himself by citing the analogy of 
science which seeks to find a single explanation for many phenomena. 
So the comprehensive value, agape, is revealed as the single principle 
to which religious ethics can be reduced, and no other value that emerged 
in the ancient world can be shown to have functioned with equal 
comprehensiveness. 

Ferguson opens his analysis with two rather slight and unsatis- 
factory chapters on the Homeric Age and the values of early Greek 
society. In particular, his remarks on the epics are secondary and 


derivative. For example, he does not exploit at all the moral impli- 


cations of the tragic view of life inherent in the Homeric presentation 
of the hero Achilles in the Iliad. The same on the whole could be said 
of his handling of the great tragic visions of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
The method of dealing with individual moral concepts as they appear 
in various documents clearly inhibits the more generalized treatment 
which epic and tragedy as massive works of art demand. 

The main body of the book concerns itself with the moral values 
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especially as they are delineated by the Greek philosophers from Plato 
and Aristotle on down to the thinkers of the Roman world. For his 
diseussion of the four cardinal virtues, courage, wisdom, self-control, 
and justice, Ferguson in the main naturally depends upon and clearly 
elucidates the relevant sections of Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics. In the analysis of friendship (philia), which 
Ferguson regards as one of the most important, if not the most 
important moral value in the worlds of Greece and Rome, the author 
ranges widely for his material over the entire corpus of ancient docu- 
ments. His excellent presentation of Eros incorporates the Platonic 
views of the Symposium and the Phaedrus, Aristotle’s God who is 
unmoved and yet moves by being the object of Love, and the Neo- 
platonists’ notions, some of which came very close to the Christian idea 
of love. 

In many ways the most interesting chapter concerns philanthropia, 


love of man, which, Ferguson argues, “ came very close to satisfying 
the moral aspirations of the ancient world” (p. 114). It ultimately 
failed to gain the potency of agape, he asserts, because it could not 


express the attitude of man towards God and it has within it a slight 
but fatal element of condescension. Furthermore its spread was 
hampered by the accidental fact that there is no precisely equivalent 
word in Latin for philanthropia. 

After examining homonoia, unity of purpose, and finding it essenti- 
ally negative and not really a moral concept at all, Ferguson passes on 
to autarcy, self-sufficiency or independence, the value so important for 
the Hellenistic philosophies of Cynicism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism. 
Impressive though it may be, this conception carries with it the in- 
evitable incubus of self-centerdness, Next we are given two chapters 
on Roman virtus and the virtues of a Roman emperor. Perhaps the 
most original insight advanced in these pages concerns pietas, which 
Ferguson regards as a “covenant” word. His treatment of the term 
in Catullus and Virgil deserves the most careful study. 

The volume concludes with an admirably clear and compact analysis 
of agape. The overwhelming demands made by the Christian ethie with 
agape at its center are underscored by Ferguson when he observes that 
this ethic has often been rejected and has had substituted for it 
“some form of worldly wisdom” (p. 211), to which he appends the 
footnote, “ See for example the ethical writings of Reinhold Niebuhr.” 
Whether or not this is a fair appraisal of Niebuhr’s position, the 
remark expresses in essence Ferguson’s view of the dependence of 
ethics upon religion and the reason why Christian agape transcends 
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all the other moral values which emerged in the ancient world before the 
birth of Christ. 
Wuirtney J. Oates 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Natural Law Reader. Edited by Brendan F. Brown. New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1960. Pp. x + 229, with index. 
$3.50 cloth, $1.35 paper. 


This book is volume 13 in the new Docket Series of selected readings 
in law, polities, and government, and its editor, Dr. Brendan Brown, is 
a well-known jurisprudent who has both read and written widely. 
He has in this volume compiled materials from a great variety of 
sources; the three parts into which it is divided illustrate the revival 
of natural law jurisprudence in this century, the doctrines of scholastic 
natural law jurisprudence, and the doctrines of non-scholastie natural 
law jurisprudence. 

In the first part of the book, after two readings which outline the 
causes of the decline of natural law thinking, about twenty pages are 
devoted to an attempt to describe in a fairly detailed way its revival in 
various parts of the world. Unfortunately, such a thing cannot be 
accomplished in a few pages, and the editor would have done weli to 
substitute brief editorial synopses for the longer accounts he chose, 
which are far too detailed to be of interest to the ordinary reader and 
not nearly detailed enough to be of value to the specialist. Further, 
though the accounts of the state of natural law jurisprudence in 
Germany and Italy contain some evaluation of the trends in those 
countries, the account of developments in the United States is purely 
chronological, with no doctrinal value whatsoever. 

Part II contains readings from scholastic natural law jurisprudence. 
One may question the propriety of including Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero in this part rather than in Part III, but at least their inclusion 
here shows the historical antecedents of the scholastic doctrines. Selec- 
tions from St. Thomas’ “ Treatise on Law” run te more than twelve 
pages, which is the most space allotted to any writer in the book. One 
may perhaps object that St. Thomas’ doctrine is not wholly intelligible 
apart from his own “article format,’ which lets the reader know at 
all times the precise problem St. Thomas is occupied with, and that 
his doctrine is distorted by the editor’s omission of passages dealing with 
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the effects of law, but on the whole Aquinas is not badly served. It 
would have been preferable, however, to cite him by question and article, 
rather than merely by the page numbers in the Dominican translation. 
Other authors included in this section are Christopher St. Germain, 
Suarez, and Blackstone. It may be remarked in passing that it is hard 
to understand the inclusion of the voluntarist, Suarez, without at least 
some attempt at justification. 

There is an interesting section on the impact of scholastic natural law 
jurisprudence on positive law, the most valuable part of which is the 
treatment of its effects on private law. The section dealing with the 
effect of natural law jurisprudence on public law is largely filled with 
material more suitable for after-dinner rhetoric than for inclusion in 


a serious work on natural law. 

Part III, which treats of non-scholastic natural law, is the best 
section of the book. The main figures are contemporaries: Del Vecchio, 
Morris Cohen, Cahn, Fuller, and Hall. All of these except Cahn are 
presented, at least in part, through excerpts from their own works, and 
Cahn’s thought is well analyzed by a commentator. The section on 


Fuller is exceptionally thorough. 

This is an uneven book. It is most successful when portraying the 
historical sweep, the varieties and vagaries, of natural law jurisprud- 
ence, least successful when trying to illustrate what its exponents have 
thought natural law is. The most valuable pages are those in which 
the great jurisprudents are allowed to speak for themselves, but by 
and large the selections are too short to allow the reader to see the scope 
or plumb the depths of their thought. There is a perhaps inevitable 
superficiality consequent upon the attempt to cover too much within a 
limited number of pages. What is most distressing about this work, 
however, is that not one of the great scholastic natural law thinkers 
in this century has been included. There are no selections at all from 
Gény, Lottin, Dabin, Leclereq, Maritain, or d’Entréves, and Mortimer 
Adler is quoted only in an inconsequential way. The result is that the 
book does not deal with the issues confronting contemporary natural 
law and thus is complacent. Possibly limitations of space were such 
that it could not have been made substantially larger, but one would 
be more impressed with the argument of lack of space if there were 
more sources and fewer surveys, more expository and less exhortatory 
material in the present number of pages. The editor expresses the hope 
in his preface that this book will be useful to philosophers and scholars 
as well as to the general public, but the character of his selections has 
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probably insured that his readers will be only from among the latter 
group. 
R. MacGuiean 
University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


A Precis of Mathematical Logic. By J. M. Bochenski. Translated 
by Otto Bird. Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel Publishing 
Company, 1959. Pp. 112. $3.75. 


Fr. Bochenski’s bibliography contains at least four précis or hand- 
books of symbolie logic. Editorial and linguistic features distinguish 
each of these. 

In 1938, Fr. Bochenski published the Nove Lezioni di Logica (Roma: 
Angelicum, pp. 184) which carried four appendices: “ Deduzione as- 
siomatica della sillogistica tradizionale,” “ Analisi logica di un testo di 
S. Tommaso d’Aquino,” “ Formulario della logiea delle proposizioni,” 
and “ Appunti storico-bibliografici sulla logica simbolica.” In the pre- 
face to the 1949 French Précis de logique mathématique (Pays-Bas: 
F. G. Kroonder, pp. 90), we were advised that this was not a trans- 
lation, nor a revision of the Italian work, although the central theses 
were the same. The chief values of the Précis were its schematic 
compactness, its table of logical symbols (pp. 83-84), and its very 
useful index of technical terms (pp. 85-87). In 1954, under the care 
of Fr. Menne, a corrected and enlarged Précis appeared in German 
(Grundriss der Logistik, Paderborn: F. Sehoningh, pp. 124). Fr. 
Menne’s corrections of the French text were as follows: 

5.511, second occurrence of ‘ p’ is preceded by negation 

16.451, ‘B’ replaces last occurrence of ‘a,’ followed by sign of 
identity in place of its denial 

16.453, the last negation precedes ‘a’ instead of ‘B’ 

22.33 , the final variable is ‘ y,’ not ‘Z’ 

23.26 , the penultimate occurrence of alpha in the first line 
earries the subscript ‘2’ 


23.52, the last figure in the column for m = 6 is 210, not 120; 


finally, in the table (p. 83), the operator in 21.41 was made to conform 
to the text (Précis, p. 68). 
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The English Precis is offered as a translation from the French and 
German works, with Prof. Bird’s qualification that the French edition 
was “for the most part followed.” The sections translated from Fr. 
Menne’s Grundriss are: “Modal Logic” (pp. 84-85), and “The 
Syntactical Categories” (pp. 89-91). One cannot question now Prof. 
Bird’s decision to use the French Précis as a basis, but one must 
question his neglect to translate the index of technical terms. This is 
a most serious disadvantage of “ keeping the work as short as possible ” 
(Preface). The translation is pleasant and correct except for: 


1.41 , “the ‘p’ is a sentential variable,” instead of simply ‘ p’ 
2.13 , very embarrassing confusion due to the usage of two sets 


of single inverted commas; the double inverted commas 
having been dropped throughout the translation! 


the parentheses have been dropped twice from x, y, z, t, 
the parentheses have been dropped from 1, 0, 0, 0 

pq has been dropped 

x should be dropped 


“the isomorphy of relations should not be confused with 
that of terms, cf. 1.15” should be dropped, since it should 
not have been translated in the first place after the clever 
coining of “ equiform ” to translate “isomorphe ” at 1.15 
and subsequent proper places. 

21.23 , the French and German texts being right, but not the 
English. 


In bibliographic matters, a few corrections are in order. On p. 1, 
one notices the incorrect transfer of de Morgan’s time of death, “ 1878 ” 
for 1871; p. 54, “ Hilbert B” for Hilbert-Bernays; p. 94, Beth (5): 
Les fondements de mathématique, for Les fondements logiques des 
mathématiques (Paris, 1950; 2nd ed., 1955)—superseded by The Found- 
ations of Mathematics, preface x, (North-Holland Publishing Co.)—; 
Bochenski (1): “ Révue” for Revue; p. 95, Carnap (8): Introduction 
to Symbolical Logic for Symbolic Logic; Copi: Symbolical Logic for 
Symbolic Logic; p. 97, Lukasiewicz (7): 2nd edit. “1955” for 1957. 


Hovupe 
St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, New York. 
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